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e’re all supposed to be up in 

arms about the possibility of 

the draft...especially because 
of the danger it presents to men of 

our generation who are as yet more 

_ likely to face active warfare than 
women. But the fact that women 
daily face the possibility of violence, 
mutilation, and death at the hands of 
men at night is ignored. 
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On The March 


LIFE IN THE FAULT LANE 

Scientists say the Bay Area may be shaken by a series of 
earthquakes in the next couple of-weeks in the aftermath of 
last Thursday’s 5.5 jolt. Already they’ve been true to their 
word: Saturday a second rupture of the fault near Livermore 
caused a 5.6 ‘“‘aftershock,’’ which was followed by a smaller 
quake Sunday morning. Bruce Bolt, director of the UC 
Berkeley seismographic station, and Richard Jahns, dean of 
earth sciences at Stanford, say California has a50-50 chance 
of being struck by a major earthquake this decade. They 
warn: “In the not-distant future California must expect major 
earthquakes in thickly settled areas, causing large losses.” 


six DOWN—5S3 TO GO 

Six US Embassy personnel fled Iran over the weekend 
after hiding for three months in Tehran’s Canadian Embassy. 
The Canadian government, with the help from the CIA, 
issued diplomatic passports to the Americans, who flew out 
of Iran on regular commercial flights. The Iranians were too 
preoccupied with their presidential election last Friday to 
notice the American officials slipping out of the country. 
Right behind them were the Canadian Embassy staff— Prime 


‘Minister Joe Clark announced the temporary closure of the 


embassy as a precautionary measure. 


PERFECT TIME TO GO GRABA SANDWICH 
“Vote Republican. For A Change.” Or so urges the slogan 
of the $5 million Republican Party advertising campaign. 
Blaming the Democratic Congress for inflation, the energy 
crisis, and American’s problems abroad, the five-month 
campaign will begin its first phase in a week or so. Primarily 
utilizing TV commercials (one, for example, shows a congress- 
man driving his car and ignoring a passenger’s warnings that 
they are going to run out of gas. ““The Democrats are out of 
gas,” the announcer says. ‘‘We need some new ideas.”’) the 


campaign is supposedly aimed at the 50 million Americans 
who have quit voting. The second phase of the campaign will 
tell voters how the Republicans propose to solve the problems 
the Democrats caused. First they have to come up with 
something, 


—Ruthanne Weinstein 


Ms.-LEss: The London Times announced 
Tuesday that it has banned the use of the title 

Ms. in its newspaper and that it will not appear in the 
latest supplement of The Times’ stylebook. 
Columnist Trevor Fishlock denounced the title: “It is 
artificial, ugly, silly, means nothing and is rotten 
English.” (Rotten English?) He added, ‘‘Ms, is one of 
the excesses of the revolution [women’s] and should be 
junked.”’ Gloria Steinem, editor of Ms. magazine had 
this reaction: ‘‘I think that America has declared its 
independence from England a long time age and we 
need not pay attention to this.” 


IT TAKES ONE TO APPOINT ONE: President 
Carter’s 1978 appointment of former South Dakota 
Governor Richard Kneip as Ambassador to Singapore 
was an “unmitigated mistake,” says Edward Ingraham, 
Kneip’s one-time chief deputy. In an article published by 
the American Foreign Service Association Ingraham 

says our ambassador didn’t know there were two Koreas 
(Kneip: ‘Did you say there are two separate Korean 
governments? How come?’’), he knew nothing of the war 
between Pakistan and India in 1971 (‘““You mean there has 
been a war between India and Pakistan? What was that all 
about?””), and that Kneip once asked, ‘‘What’s Islam?” 
Ingraham said he wrote the article to encourage the 
administration to examine its motivation behind political 
appdintments, and to question how US representatives affect 
our image abroad. ‘‘A five-minute conversation with any- 
one versed in foreign affairs would have revealed his un- 
suitability for the job,” wrote Ingraham. 


$1.20/GALLON, $1.30/GALLON—WHO'S 
COUNTING ANY MORE? Four OPEC oil 
producers raised their prices by $2 a-barrel Tuesday, 
retroactive to January |. Qatar, Kuwait, Iraq, and the 
United Arab Emirates supply less than 450,000 barrels of oil 
a day to the US, and their price boost should add less than a 
penny per gallon to gasoline and home heating oil. Kuwait's 
Oil Minister Ali Khalifa As Sabah explained the increase 
as an “application of the principles of equity and 

justice in prices among the oil-producing countries.” 


Systemwide survey confirms 
UCSC popularity 


by Laura Hijerpe 


Every administrator on campus has said at one time or 
another that UCSC has a serious problem in retaining 
students. But according to the little publicized Support 
Services Survey, the UCSC student is more satisfied with 
college life than the average UC student. 

The systemwide survey indicated that UCSC ranked 
highest in student satisfaction with the quality of classroom 
instruction and interaction with faculty, and second to UC 
Riverside in satisfaction with class size. 

The survey, given to first year students throughout the UC 
system during the spring of 1978, queried participants about 
their satisfaction with social life, student services, housing 
and academic quality at their particular campus. The reason 
the survey was not publicized was because of a lack of 
consensus about findings of the report. 

‘‘There were mixed reactions about what the report said 
about the first year of student life,” said Lozano. “‘There was 
a danger in making conclusions from the study so it was 
decided to let each campus come up with its individual 
report.”” 

UC Riverside ranked highest in satisfaction with the 
general UC experience (94 percent satisfaction rate), while 
UC Davis ranked second (93 percent) and Santa Cruz third 
(92 percent). UC Santa Barbara and UCLA both ranked 90 
percent, UC Irvine got an 88 percent satisfaction rate and 
Berkeley and San Diego campuses were both at 85 percent. 

The biggest concern at all of the UC campuses was 
academic pressure, with the exception of UC Santa Cruz. 
Here, the major worry was housing arrangements. Academic 
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pressure, however, ranked second and third on the list of 
student worries at UCSC. 

For the most part UC students were satisfied with their 
campus and nine out of ten said they would recommend it to a 
friend. They found the best aspects of the campus to be its 
social life and its academic quality. The worst aspect of the 
campus, students felt, was the hard course work and need for 
constant studying. On this issue, student opinion at UCSC 
did not deviate from the norm. 

According to Noey Lozano, a Graduate Admissions 
Officer who contributed to designing and implementing the 
survey, ‘““The purpose was to look at utilization rates at 
different student life programs in an attempt to determine 
which ones make a difference to the student.” 

The programs which fell under this category, according to 
the survey, were orientation and summer academic services. 
As aresult of the survey, more money was put into both these 
programs and into affirmative action recruiting. 

The emphasis of the survey was to find out the needs and 
satisfaction of Education Opportunity Program and under- 
represented minority students. In implementing the survey, 
all EOP and underrepresented minority students were polled 
while equal number of non-EOP students were sampled as 
well. Few differences of opinion occurred between the two 
groups. EOP students were more satisfied with career 
planning services and used financial aid more often. The 
report indicated that EOP students were twice as likely to 
change their mind about obtaining a BA and decide to 

continue in graduate school. 

UCLA, UCR and UCD have already made reports. 
Whether there will be a report, and what information will be 
used in it, is up to university analysts. 


UCSC anti-draft rally 
Play it again, Uncle Sam! 7 


by Cindy Milstein & Dave Tracey 
“If you really want to stop the draft, now’s the time to get 


going before it’s illegal,” City Councilmember Michael 


Rotkin told over 300 people gathered in the Cowell courtyard 
yesterday at noon. Sponsored by the Students for Economic 
Democracy, the anti-draft rally was UCSC’s version of 
recent opposition to President Carter’s statement favoring 
draft registration. 

Tables ringed the courtyard, stacked with anti-draft litera- 
ture, 50¢ Stop-The-Draft buttons and names of politicians to 
write in Washington. The rally was relatively low-key due in 
large part to the lack of a public address system, denied by 
Cowell College. 

Campus Minister Darrell Yeaney saw the draft as a moral 
question. “If you want to save your own skin at the expense of 
every other person, then I have little to say to you. But if 
you’re a part of the human family, then you must question 
every authority at every level. Personally, my conscience 
tells me I must resist.” 

Yeaney questioned the validity of the government’s claim 
that “preserving the vital interests in the Middle East—oil— 
is a reason for war. It’s the same government that reneged on 
its promise to (provide postwar aid to) Vietnam, that has sent 
no food or medicine to the starving millions in Cambodia and 
has sent only token aid to Nicaragua.” 

County Supervisor Gary Patton also addressed the crowd. 
He. discussed the proposal to establish a cross referencing 
system which would use computers to register people utilizing 
information such as social security numbers, drivers licenses 
and student records. Patton went on to state, “I believe in 
government. Some people say that the government interferes 
too much in our lives. They can send you to fight, send you to 
kill, tell you how to dress, when to wake up and when to go to 
sleep. If you don’t think that’s improper government inter- 
vention, what is?” 


More to come 


Spontaneous 
Protest draws 
500 


by Grover Bergdoll 


Shouting hauntingly familiar slogans of a decade gone 
past, an estimated 500 demonstrators — many UCSC 
students — took to the street of Santa Cruz last week to 
protest President Jimmy Carter’s call for revival of the draft. 
Carter, successfully elected in 1976 on a platform calling for 
defense cuts and an avoidance of future Vietnam-like wars, 
has apparently changed his tune as he gears up for upcoming 
presidential primaries. 

In his State of the Union message to congress last week, 
Carter called for a revival of the Selective Service System, 
increased military spending and introduced the ‘Carter 
Doctrine” to international affairs. 

The doctrine claims the ‘‘right” of the US to use military 
force if necessary to protect its vital interests in the Persian 
Gulf. 

But in Santa Cruz last week, the message to Carter was 
loud and clear. 

‘Hell no, we won't go,”” several hundred local anti-draft 
demonstrators chanted as they marched down the Pacific 
Garden Mall the day after Carter’s address. 

The spontaneous protest in Santa Cruz paralleled other in 
college communities around the nation, though Carter and 
his aides reportedly believe American youths will register for 
the draft without resistance. 

‘‘T have determined that the Selective Service system must 
now be revitalized,’’ Carter declared to Congress last week 
during his State of the Union message. “I will send legislation 


Patton called for a change in our energy policy, citing a 
report that claims the amount of energy we receive from the 
Middle East could be saved through conservation. 

“There will be no draft, there will be no registration, unless 
you choose to comply. I hope you begin resisting.” 

Leading the crowd in a singalong of “We shall not be 
moved,” professor Michael Rotkin finished the rally with a 
lighthearted anecdote of his experiences with the draft in the 
’60s. Rotkin had a student deferment, but felt that because of 
it he had an unfair advantage over those who couldn’t afford 
college. “I turned in my deferment and burned my draft 
card...but I got 149 other people to join me. They (the draft 
board) said I was a 1A—that means available for military 
service. I said I wasn’t.” 

Rotkin was requested to get a physical anyway. There he 


ine 


and budget proposals to the congress next month so that we 
can begin registration and then meet future mobilization 
needs rapidly if they arise.” 

Although Carter is taking one step at a time in his effort to 
revive the draft, most opponents believe registration for the 
Selective Service spells death for the “volunteer army,” an 
approach taken by Presidents Richard Nixon and Gerald 
Ford to mollify critics of militarism. 

The establishment press has been generally supportive of 
Carter’s efforts to revive peacetime military conscription. 

On the CBS evening news, the day after Carter delivered 
his State of the Union Address, Walter Cronkite reported 
that across the campuses of America, students went about 
studies as usual. He assured the public that in response to 
Carter’s address, students were not fleeing into the street to 
protest as occurred during the Vietnam War. 

Evidently, Cronkite and CBS hadn't bothered to look very 
far. 

Less than 24 hours after Carter’s call for the reinstatement 
of the Selective Service System, a coalition of persons calling 
themselves Santa Cruz People Against the Draft, organized a 
march protesting his decision. 

Elsewhere, at Stanford and Berkeley, similar protests were 
held. 

Laurie MacKenzie, co-organizer of the local march, told 
CHP, “After Carter’s state of the union, we just had to take 
some kind of media action, which is why we are doing 
something today and not tomorrow. 

‘*Even just a renewal of registration for the draft is taking 
away our choice of what we want to do with our lives. It is a 
clear first step for some type of military intervention in Asia. 

“Carter is playing off on panic and a majority of Congress 
is showing approval.” 

Mackenzie believes that if President Carter were to waive 
the privacy act, Washington would be able to cross reference 
files from government agencies and automatically register 
people for the draft. 

In front of the town clock, MacKenzie urged the group of 
approximately 500 people to either write or call President 
Carter, Congressperson Panetta, and Senators Cranston and 
Hayakawa to express opposition against reinstatement of the 
draft. 


“told the psychologist that, ‘I thought it was beautiful that two 
people of the same sex could love each other physically,’ ” 
and passed out literature for the Wobblies, a socialist labor 
union. ‘‘I didn’t have to go to Vietnam because I was deemed 
a security risk. I think we need more security risks.” 

The professor and councilmember emphasized that “if 
groups like this take things seriously—start organizing—we 
can have an effect on the campus and the world. That’s what 
life ought to be about. We can’t do it by ourselves. 

“This is the beginning of the movement.” 

O 

The movement will continue this Monday at 9 am in 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge, where the Students Coalition 
Against the Draft will meet to organize. Everyone is 
welcome. 


Without a great deal of rhetoric, the rally came to a close 
‘and the march began. At times it looked like a disconnected 
caterpillar slithering through the streets of downtown. Led by 
people holding up a full length American flag and shouting 
“Hell no, we won’t go, let Shell and Arco go,” the march 
ended up at the US Marine Headquarters. Finding no one at 
home, people gathered with arms around one another and 
sang protest songs. ‘ 

During the march people held out peace signs to police who 
strolled alongside and to passing motorists who responded by 
honking and signalling their support. 

While marching, Cabrillo student Rebecca Edwards told 
CHP, ‘I am amazed this many people showed up and are 
able to do this on so organized a level.”” When CHP asked 
other participants why they opposed the draft, Sam Spooner, 
a UCSC student responded: *‘ Memory. I watched my broth- 
ers go to Vietnam.” Diane Neri, a College Five student 
responded: ‘‘It’s not our fucking war. It’s a war for money and 
other people’s policies and principles. It’s ridiculous. We’ve 
already lost almost an entire generation of youth in Viet- 
nam.” 


Skate on Down— 


it’s Press open house time 


Have a party with the raconteurs of 
your paper 3 pm this Friday at the 
Stonehouse across from the Barn. 
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UCSC founding mother talks 


about her brainchild 


Mary Holmes, who has recently retired, has been teach- 
ing art history at UCSC since its founding in 1965. She is a 
highly respected voice in the Cowell College community as 
well as throughout the rest of the campus. 

In the following interview, she gives her educated and 
highly informed view of the campus academic structure and 
the direction that structure is going. 


CHP: Were you one of the people that started UCSC? 
Holmes: Yes, in fact, I started it before it started. 
Page Smith and I came up to UCLA in the same year, 


‘which was 1953, in the fall, and we decided at the time that 
there should be a university of a different sort, with no- 


permanent structures and no administration of any kind, just 


people who would teach. It’s quite a bit like what Ivan Illiach 
began to talk about some years later. 

You see, teaching occurs between the student and teacher, 
and those are the only two really important things. All the rest 
should bé kept at an absolute minimum. 

At the time, we weren’t thinking of this place. We were 
thinking of an ideal. You see, we really wanted to do away 
with all that massive stuff that simply accumulates around it, 
and I think not only accumulates, but really, often obliterates 
the relationship between the teacher and the student. 
CHP: How did you get started at UCSC? 

Holmes: Page was asked by Dean McHenry to come up here 
and be provost of the first college. And Page said he’d only 
come if they’d take me. That was a bitter pill for McHenry, I 
can tell you. He wasn’t looking for anything at all like me. Not 
in the least. ero 

CHP: Was he happily surprised? 

Holmes: No sir! He was looking, and rightly so, for a person 
with a Ph.D. He was also looking for a person whom he could 
easily control. 

CHP: Why did Page finally resign? 

Holmes: He finally resigned because he got disgusted with the 
administration, and with the university. He felt that the 
university wasn’t conducted in a humane and serious way. 
CHP: Was there a time when the university was genuinely 
conducted as such? 

Holmes: The first five years were like that and very different, 
partly because it was so small. And partly because, as Page 
always said, because he was the one who decided who to hire 
and fire. At the time there weren’t any boards or committees 


to decide that. He was simply able to hire people who seemed 


good to him, rather than having that decision go through 
committees and budgetary this and thats. The result was a 
kind of solidarity, simply I think from the fact that they were 
selected by one person. 

CHP: Has the campus administration grown beyond prop- 
ortion to the student population. 

Holmes: Yes. McHenry can tell you the actual number of 
people hired within the administration and the budget for it 
since he resigned, and it’s either doubled or tripled in that 
time. But the university hasn’t gotten any bigger in that same 
time. 

CHP: Why? 

Holmes: For one thing they simply aim to get bigger. You can 
easily see how it starts out and continues. 

They (the administration) are really quite cut off from the 
university. They really have very little knowledge of what’s 
going on, very little opinion about it. or concern with it. 
Therefore, they get totally involved in the things they’re doing 
and it gets built up more and more. You can see why they do, 
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and you can understand it, but it’s unfortunate. 
It’s also very specially an American phenomenon. Uni- 


‘versities in the rest of the world just never develop that kind of 


bureaucratic overload that we have. I don’t know whether it 
stems from the idea of separation of powers, but I think it goes 
very deep in the American character. The idea is that it takes 


one person to run it and another person to do it. 


CHP: How did Santa Cruz attain its somewhat false 
reputation? 


Holmes: We got this reputation of being laid-back because of | 
a funny coincidence. The university started at the same time | 


the laid-back lifestyle came into full swing, and so people 
believed, as we did, that it was only happening here. Well, in 


fact, it wasn’t happening only here at all. But that reputation ~ 


still sticks. Because people were looking closely at Santa 
Cruz, since it was new and experimental, they thought as we 
did, that it was only happening to us. We thought that way for 
about two months and then realized that everyplace else in the 
country was experiencing the same things. 


Now at the same time, during UCSC’s first year, we got . 


something like seven Woodrow Wilson fellowships and we 
had a student body of 800. And Berkeley had something like 


Interview by 
Richard Rollo 


two, and Harvard maybe three. We simply led the whole 
country. 

Well, that certainly should have done something to correct 
that image of everyone lolling around smoking pot, but it 
didn’t. 

CHP: That's incredible! 

Holmes: You know, that’s right remarkable! And to this very 
day Santa Cruz has an extraordinarily high percentage of 
people accepted to graduate school and a very high percent- 
age of people taken into medical school. 

Three years ago there were 13 people in the entire country 
selected for the Princeton school of architecture and three of 
them were from Santa Cruz. 

CHP: Then how come...? 

Holmes: That’s it, you say how come! How come we have 
such an incongruous reputation! You know, I just get 
paranoid. It’s some mysterious kind of plot. 

What Santa Cruz represented to other universities, and 
especially to other universities within the system, was a real 
threat. 

Actually, that whole first image, because it was so powerful 
and extraordinary, really stuck. It’s so much more interesting 
to people to think of people having orgies than it is to think of 
people getting fellowships. After all, your mental image of 
someone getting a fellowship is somewhat dull. But an orgy, 
that’s a lively thing to think about. Even if it isn’t. Idon’t know 
as I’ve never been to one. 

CHP: As you agree that UCSC is not at the top of it’s ideal 

JSorm, what can you say that would clarify the cause of this? 
Holmes: Well, I think the idea of a college system is a difficult 
idea for a lot of people to understand. And it had an inherent 
error in the foundation. That was the main thing that caused 
the whole trouble, and that McHenry thought, and he told me 
this himself, that you could have both the colleges and the 
boards. 
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The whole structure and conflict is a matter of power. The 
only way you have power is if you can hire and fire. That’s the 
essence of power in any situation and in fact, people who do 
that business, managerial and this and that, call it “killing.” If 
you have the power to “kill.” Isn’t that marvelous? But the 
power to hire and fire has always been divided on this campus 
between the boards and colleges. And you cannot divide that 
kind of power. It has to be in the hands of one or the other. 

What’s happened is that it got in the hands of the boards 
entirely so that the colleges couldn’t say, but I like this person 
and I want to keep him because he contributes to the college 
and so on and so on. The boards want to affirm themselves 
because their vision is not of the colleges, but of their own 
careers. , ; 

To those very distinguished within the campus, it makes no 
difference whether there are colleges or boards. That was the 
inherent failure within the structure. 

CHP: How is the present administration acting in regard to 
the current state of affairs. : 
Holmes: This present administration is reinforcing the boards. 
Just reinforcing them because they already had strength. 

If the colleges don’t have any power, then the provost 
doesn’t have any power either. And you can see that reflected 
in the present administration. They don’t seem to think that 
the provost is something and stands for something. The only 
way the colleges can stand for something is if the provost 
does. But he doesn’t have the power to hire and fire. He’s 
practically helpless. 

After that, the provost has only moral power. Dizikes has 
this moral power, but not many do. Just by the sheer strength 
of his personality he could affirm things that somebody who 
didn’t have that power couldn’t. Cowell has been very 
fortunate in its provosts. It’s had really distinguished pro- 
vosts. It makes a tremendous difference. Because of that, 
Cowell has maintained a strong personality. 

The moral character has to be there, but it also has to be 
supported by some sort of structure that can give it worldly 
power. I think the strength of Dizikes’ personality will 
maintain the personality of Cowell. 
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Marcum interview 


Berkeley—Santa Cruz detente urged 


by Mark Stodder 


Stimulated by the current “age of resource constraints,” 
the early stages of a detente have formed between the UC 
Berkeley and Santa Cruz campuses. 

“We are exploring the ground rules for future Berkeley- 
Santa Cruz cooperation,” Academic Vice-Chancellor John 
Marcum said this week. “Given our age of resource con- 
straints it’s really the thing to do, so long as it is to our mutual 
advantage.” 

General plans for expanding ties between Berkeley and 
Santa Cruz are the product of “informal discussions” held in 
August between Berkeley Chancellor Albert Bowker and 
Santa Cruz Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer, according to 
Marcum. Long-term prospects of systemwide declines in 
enrollment and more immediate fears of Jarvis II have 
combined to move discussions past the level of cordiality. 

UC systemwide administration allocated $1 million in 
December to encourage intercampus cooperation throughout 
the state. And earlier this month, Marcum released a 
statement “setting down the basic notions under which we 
must operate for cooperation.” The statement was “passed 
around” the Chancellor’s offices and “generally reflects” the 
views of Santa Cruz administration, he said. 

‘*Within the very difference that set the Berkeley and Santa 
Cruz campuses apart lie the structural bases for cooperation 
between them,”’ Marcum wrote. ‘“‘The seasoned academic 
excellence of the first and the fresh intellectual strivings of the 
second form a dimension of this institutional complemen- 
tarity, a complementarity that invites linkages.” 

Evident in the statement is an emphasis on the vernacular 
and meaning of a detente, highlighting the “mutual advan- 
tage” of expanded ties and calling for “mutual cooperation.” 
Economic advantages of such cooperation are unclear. 

‘Cooperation,’ Marcum wrote, “ought to build upon and 
preserve individual campus integrity and diversity within the 
common frame of the UC system.” The statement then 
outlines the areas in which Berkeley-Santa Cruz “linkages” 
could be increased. 

“Much of the cooperation will go on at the faculty level,” 
Marcum said Tuesday, such as exhanges of faculty, joint 
teaching efforts and cooperation in research. ““We’re leaving 
the planning for this area to the academic committees and 
senate.” 

The Chancellor’s office will become involved in programs 
requiring special funding. Marcum has proposed expanding 
the bus service between the campuses, creating “video and 
television links” and housing facilities for visiting faculty and 
students. As well, the Chancellor’s office intends to “ease the 
red tape and facilitate” student and teaching assistant ex- 
changes, intellectual and cultural exchanges and the sharing 
of student support programs. 


“The role of the administration will be primarily to 
facilitate cooperation,” Marcum said. 

He is currently in the process of choosing ‘‘a facilitator” for 
the Santa Cruz campus. Berkeley has already filled the 
position there with an emeritus professor, Sandy Elberg. 

‘He stands there ready for telephone calls,” Marcum said. 
“Pm reviewing the same thing—emeritus professors who 


_really know a lot about Santa Cruz. A ‘facilitator’ —for lack of 


a better title—can help make connections and get discussions 
underway, bring us toward more concrete plans.” 
No timetable has been set for putting programs into effect. 


Latin American studies: 
last gasp? 


by Jess Grant 


Dialogue between the faculty of the Latin American 
Studies Program (LASP) and administrators has reached an 
impasse. Demands by faculty for certain minimal guarantees 
— without which they feel unable to continue the program — 
have been met with little more than sympathy and long-range 
assurances by Vice Chancellor John Marcum, and his 
assistant, John Isbister. It is clear that unless immediate 
action is taken, the Latin American Studies major will 
become a thing of the past. 

In an interview last week, Julianne Burton, co-coordinator 
of the LASP, expressed her frustration with the bureaucratic 
process. “I’m burned out. We’ve been hitting our heads 
against the wall for six months and we’re not going to take a 
promise that things will be better. They (the administrators) 
have to come up with something concrete.” 

Because the LASP is an interdisciplinary program whose 
faculty is derived from various boards of study, it has always 
depended on contributions of faculty members’ time over and 
above the regular duties. But even more disturbing than 
faculty overload is the potential underservicing of students 
due to disciplinary imbalances. 

The boards of history, literature, and anthropology are 
relatively well-represented in the program, but offerings in 
the crucial fields of political science, sociology, and econom- 
ics have become increasingly sporadic. Burton feels that 
without the assured participation of a full-time Latin Ameri- 
canist in one additional social science field, the LASP is 
“incomplete and untenable.” 

Administrators pointed to their usual budgetary handi- 
caps. They suggested the possiblility of combining the 
resources of such related programs as the LASP, Spanish for 
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fast Rolls, Fresh Juices, French 


Roast Coffee 


Located at Redwood Tower Building 
Next to Baytree Bookstore 
Phone 426-8255 


Berkeley program in landscape architecture. 


this,” Marcum said. Polls in the state have predicted easy 


’ foreign languages “‘scandalous”’), it seems foolish for UCSC 


Career Planning and Placement 
will be open President's Day, 
February 18th, from 10-2 featuring 
a Representative of Liberty House 
of Hawaii here to recruit students 
looking for career opportunities. 
Come to CPPC, 123 Central 
Services Building, and see Pete 
Graff or Diane Walker for 
information and sign-ups. 


Discussions have begun, however, between some depart- 
ments. Opportunities for cooperation are now being explored 
between Santa Cruz’ Environmental Studies program and the 


Ironically, although Howard Jarvis has been one of the 
catalysts for intercampus cooperation, he has acted to. slow 
administrative action on Berkeley-Santa Cruz links. 

“If it weren’t for Jarvis we'd be more actively involved in 


passage of “Jarvis II,” the income tax-cutting initiative. 
“We're so busy getting ready for it, it’s unbelievable.” 


Spanish-Speakers, the Bilingual Certification Program, and. 
the Spanish Literature Board. But such long-range solutions 
do little to answer the immediate needs of faculty and 
students currently involved in the program. 

A group of students met with Marcum and Isbister last 
week to express their concern over the future of the LASP. 
Several of them received the impression that the vice 
chancellor and his assistant were concerned with, the LASP, 
but again, no commitments could be secured. Says Burton, 
“We're grateful for the support of the students that have 
become involved. The only voice that will be heard now, 
since ours has not been, is the voice of the students.” 

There are some students who doubt that even the faculty 
can be fully trusted to represent the best interests of the 
program. History professor David Sweet has been accused 
of jeopardizing the LASP with his efforts to secure backing 
for his own pet project, the Language, Culture, and Society 
Program. Both Sweet and Burton intend to take extended 
leaves of absence in the near future. As one student said, 
““We’re not sure who our friends are.” 

The newly released recommendations of the President’s 
Committee on Foreign Languages and International Studies 
would certainly seem to validate the concept of the LASP. In 
light of its findings (it deemed Americans’ imcompetence in 


to curtail its offerings in the area of Latin American Studies, 
at a time when the Federal government will be pressured to 
increase allocations and encourage programs in this very 
area. 

A meeting, scheduled for this week between the vice 
chancellor, faculty, and students, Should determine exactly 
where the LASP stands. In the meantime, prospective Latin 
American Studies majors will have to adopt a wait-and-pray 
attitude. 
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CLOSED 
TUESDAY 
& 
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LA GOULUE presents 


a new breakfast menu 


Freshly squeezed Orange juice $1.25 
Apple or Tomato juice SO0¢€ 
Homemade Bran Muffins 45¢ 

Half Grapefruit 50¢ 

Fruit Bowl $1.50 

Croissant 75¢ 

French Toast & Fruit $2.25 

Quiche of the Day $2.75 

Jana’s Special??? $2.85 


OMELETTES 
aux Pommes & Cream Cheese $3.25 
Fines Herbes $2.85 
aux Fromage et Champignons $3.50 
Vegetarian $3.50 
Basquaise $3.75 
Du Jour—chef's daily special — 
Cocottes $3.50 
Espresso 75¢ 
Cappuccino $1.00 
Columbian French Roast 

w/refills 75¢ 

Jam, not jelly 

unsalted butter 


WEDNESDAY 


BREAKFAST 9 to 12 


LUNCH 
DINNER 


North of the Mall 
Past the clock 


2019 N. Pacific Ave. 


12 to 2:30 


Seed TWO FOR BREAKFAST 


Bring this Advertisement and 


receive a FREE hot croissant 
and espresso. 
Offer expires Feb. 15th 


S.C. 427-3580 


CGO 
Ahead. 


Talk to 
this Uniter 
About your 
financial future. 


Dorothea Ray 


lf you are a senior or graduate student, this Uniter can put 


a sound financial plan that can go as far as you go. As 


fast as you go. It’s called the GO Pian ... the Growth Oppor- 
tunity Program from United Fidelity Life. — 

The GO Program gives you a big head start on planning now 
for the financial needs you will have tomorrow. With the GO 
Plan, you can have a solid insurance program now and defer 
payment until after graduation. 

Your UFL GO Woman on Campus has all the facts. See her 
soon and GO on to bigger and better things. 


Growth Opportunity Division 
C Poa Co. 
1025 Elm Street - Dallas, TX 75202 
321 Twin Pines Drive 
Scotts V; » CA 95066 
CALL FOR FREE GIFT 
UNITED 
—— 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Fall in love— 
with education 


by Marc Sherman 


Between 200 and 300 people attended the first Monday 
night education lecture to hear Professor Emeritus Page 
Smith tell them that the universities are not teaching and, to do 
so, they will have to “fall in love with education again.” 

Since the end of the 1 800’s when education was revitalized 
with the passion of science, Smith said, the University has 
deteriorated. Only with a sense of purpose can education do 
its job of educating. Presently, according to Smith, no 
purpose or enthusiasm runs through the University, thus 
instead of educating, the University survives. 

The three great moments in American education, accord- 
ing to Smith, were times of renewed enthusiasm. The 
founding of Harvard guaranteed that there would be edu- 
cation available to the gentleman. The founding of Oberlin 
College in 1834 asserted colleges could and would be 
reformers. From Oberlin came the leaders of the abolitionists 
and the feminists. The small college accomplished this by 
ingraining in its students a sense of community and purpose. 

The third development lead to the growth of the University 
of California. The idea of land-grant colleges stimulated the 
growth of state secular colleges for the public advancement. 

Smith specified some inherent problems of higher educa- 
tion. The Ph.D., according to Smith, is counter-productive to 
education. He suggested to do away with it and tenure, except 
for the first ten years. A professor, he said, should never be 
promoted who wrote a book, unless it’s good enough for the 
rule to be waived. Smith wants professors to spend their time 
on teaching. ; 

Smith’s talk provoked a long question and answer period 
which moved into the Cowell Senior Commons Room. 
Students, faculty and people from the community expressed 


their views. The more intimate setting served as a catalyst for 
students concerned about education to meet. The collapse of 
the college structure at UCSC was the most immediate worry. 
Many students are using the lecture series to explore options 
to the chancellor’s directing UCSC to a more traditional role. 

The next lecturer, Berkeley Professor Charles Muscatine, 
was chairman of a committee to research the educational 
direction of Berkeley after the turmoil of the Free Speech 
Movement. The committee’s report, Education at Berkeley, 
tackles the problems of a large changing university gradually 
becoming more and more committed to graduate education. 
Many of the innovations taken for granted at UCSC were 
proposed for Berkeley by the committee in 1966. The report 
is relevant to UCSC’s changes. 

Muscatine’s committee indicts the Berkeley of 1965 for 
not creating a community with which students can identify. 
Professors are urged to become more available to students. 
The report asserts faculty are in the university to teach and it 
insists there should be no professor engaged in only research. 
Research, according to thé report, is to enhance teaching. 

The report advocates smaller classes, more student tutor- 
ials (even for non-honor students) and the option for a student 
to take one pass/fail course a term (as long as the student is in 
good standing and the course is not in his major). Muscatine’s 
committee also saw “the need for an atmosphere of contin- 
uing experiment and change.” They proposed a mechanism 
for initiating experimental courses and curricula. 

The comiittee’s reccomendations for the Berkeley campus 
were quite progressive at the time. The report coincided 
with the opening of UCSC and mentions the campus as an 
experiment to watch. Professor Muscatine’s Monday night 
lecture, “Toward a New Curriculum” should shed further 
light on this educational experiment of UCSC and its direction 
in relation to other schools. 


Afghanistan: the chickens 
come home to roost? 


by Miguel Correa 


From the windows of the science labs “No Draft” posters 
towered over the 250 students gathered in the Thimann quad 
last Friday. But instead of chants and marches, a pensive 
silence surfaced quickly among the crowd. Thoughts were 
focused on soviet action in Afghanistan, US militarism, 
cultural genocide, and the implications that an explosive 
international crisis would have on American youth. 

Forced out of the Thimann lecture hall in order to 
accommodate the crowd, two UCSC professors and a reporter 
for the Christian Science Monitor spoke on matters dealing 
with the recent Soviet military intervention in Afghanistan. 

The two professors were Alan Richards and Dilip Basu, 
both Merrill faculty, and Alan Klein for the CSM. 

The crowd was aware that the Russians went into Afghan- 
istan and that it constituted a threat to the United States, for 
this is what one might, in most general terms, gather from the 
press at large. In various ways this view was also presented 
by all three speakers. The nature of the threat seemed to take 
different forms, due mainly to the kinds of facts that were 
brought to bear on the situation by each of the speakers. 

The first speaker, Mr. Klein reproduced the facts and logic 
of most of the newsmedia and the State Department on the 
issue. The situation was perfectly clear. 

The key was “‘Soviet expansionism.” 

It was once again what happened in Czechoslovakia or 


Hungary, no more, no less. What he did not do was to__ 


‘mention the links which historically developed between the 


Soviet Union and Afghanistan such that it was difficult to 
really appreciate the extent and impact of the Soviet 
mobilization of troops. Under those circumstances it might 
follow that what is most important is the military aspect — a 
good ground for thinking foreign policy. 

Contrasting such a view, Alan Richards, professor of 
economics, said, ““The problem facing the United States is 
that the chickens of 25 years of certain kinds of policy are 
coming to roost as they did in Iran.” He saw the main enemy 
of the United States in the United States, and found that it 
was not as simple a situation as Mr. Klein proposed. 

His solution to the present circumstances, if time allows for 
it, was two-fold: the United States should “bite the bullet” on 
the Palestinian issue, and stress the need for the long awaited 
energy policy. 

Finally professor of History at Merrill, Dalip Basu asked, 
“Is there a solution?” In his view, ‘“Both Iran and India 
should forcefully assert their non-alignment and distance 
from the superpowers — US, USSR and China — and be 
backed by the Third World Nations.” 

In speaking of the global situation, Mr. Basu said, “What 
shocks me most (but doesn’t surprise me at all) is how 
Superpower moves and countermoves follow the geopolitical 
arithmetic without reference to the internal socio-political 
conditions in the countries thus affected.” 

Perhaps the gathering at Thimann is but a sign of a reversal 
from the apathy that so characterizes many students today. It 
is time to look for a better egg-laying policy. 
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It?s more than just the score 


by Kelly Elizabeth Anderson 


It’s hard enough just being a girl. It’s worse if you love to 
play basketball. And if you also happen to be a UCSC 
student, well...we’re talking guts. 

Only guts could hold together the 10 women that make up 
UCSC’s women’s basketball team. With a mid-season 
record of zero wins and five losses, the fifth being a record 70- 
point wipe-out to the University of San Diego, what else 
could it be except guts? 

It certainly isn’t experience. ‘‘Most of the girls playing now 
have never played on a basketball team before,” says Coach 
Shevy Schindler. ‘‘In fact, a few of them have never played 
basketball before. It’s quite a challenge for them, and it’s a 
great learning experience for the entire team.” 

Part of the answer may be coach Schindler, who came to 
UCSC after several years of coaching women’s basketball at 
Aptos High School. First hired to coach their men’s football 
and track and field teams, he volunteered to coach women’s 
basketball when he heard they needed a coach. He rememb- 
ers the team’s first game: ‘We were down by one point with a 
minute left. During the time out, the girls kept turning around 
to smile and wave at their friends in the stands. “WHAT 
ARE YOU DOING?” I yelled, and the team captain turned 
to me and said nonchalantly, ‘Don’t worry coach, we’ll win.’ 
Well, I shut up and went back to the bench, and by God they 
won.” 

“Those girls taught me how to relax,” says Schindler. “For 
them, each game was not a ‘win or die’ situation. They were 
there to have a good time and to play their best.”’ Schindler 
needed no convincing — he gladly gave up coaching men’s 
sports in favor of women’s basketball. ‘“‘ There are no‘macho’ 
egos in this game. Women are coachable, they want to learn 
and they'd like to win, but its not the end of the world if they 
don’t.”” os 

Coach Schindler says UCSC’s team is ‘doing fine,” 
despite its disappointing record so far. “We're going through a 
transition period here, switching from a club to a team. Last 
year as acclub, the women never practiced together. They’d 


just show up for the games. You'd never know who'd be , 
playing from game to game, and the girls would get slaughter- 


ed and then feel bad because they knew they could do better.” 

What is it about basketball that makes 10 women keep 
playing, despite their losses? A basketball player since 
grammar school, Kathy Bain plays basketball because, “It’s 
amore aggressive sport than volleyball, for example. Basket- 
ball’s a good sport — it’s a healthy study break, and you meet 
a lot of nice women.” Kathy also enjoys the team spirit that 
results from the game’s al-important teamwork. 

Kresge forward Susan Cahn brings over ten years of 
basketball experience to the women’s team. Hearing Susan 
talk about basketball, you’d almost believe she was born 
wearing pro Keds and shin pads. She hit the boards at age 
seven, playing street basketball with the boys on her block. 
“Things went OK until the guys reached puberty. Suddenly 
these guys were towering over me, and I couldn’t shoot past 
them.”’ She joined her first basketball team at age ten and 
has been playing basketball ever since. In what little 
spare time she has left between school and team practice, 


Susan also coaches women’s basketball at Marello Prep in ° 


Santa Cruz. 

Stevenson sophomore Claire Dean plays forward on the 
team and serves as president of the Women’s Basketball 
Club. Her basketball experience goes back seven years, when 
her big brother taught her how to play. ‘We were living in 
New York then, and every time I tried to make the girl’s team, 
I'd get cut.” After moving to Boston, Claire finally made the 
team in the eighth grade, but was benched the entire season. 
“T felt awful. ’'m very ‘hyper’ — I really wanted to play.” 

Claire has doubts about switching women’s basketball 
‘from club to team status. “Last year we had women 
representing a large variety of skills. The more-skilled 
players taught the less-skilled ones, and the entire atmos- 
phere was very supportive.”’ A current problem is that some 
women are more sensitive to sharp criticism, especially 
during a game. ‘‘Shevy is great during practice — he’s a very 
supportive coach.” Claire explains. ‘But sometimes during 
our games, he’ll start yelling at us. And when he singles you 


.out in particular, it’s easy to take it personally, to say to 


yourself, ‘Who am I kidding? I can’t play basketball.’ ” 


One of the team’s younger members is freshman guard 
Leticia ‘*Letty’> Mendoza. Originally from Mexico City, 
Letty’s experience includes playing on Mexico City’s city 
basketball team. An enthusiastic team member, Letty doesn’t 
understand why so few UCSC women want to play basket- 
ball. “We had a really good turnout for our first tournament 
— we all had a great time. But now, because of classes I 
guess, not as many women show up. Then when we have a 
game, we don’t know what to do because we haven't 
practiced enough together.” 

Other team members include Kresge freshman and for- 
ward Andrea Scott, Stevenson American Studies major and 
guard Nellie Oberholtzer, senior art major and center Sylvia 
Broussalian, Cowell senior and center Ruth McGurk, fresh- 
man guard Lylace Blake, and Merrill student and guard 
Jackie Gipson. 

Every team member will be playing in this week’s game, 
and in every other game. “‘Nobody on my team sits out an 
entire game on the bench,” Schindler emphasizes. In keeping 
with his ‘everyone plays” attitude, Schindler rotates the 
team captain each game so that everyone has a chance to 
“run the show.”’ 

Despite her teammates commitment to the game, Claire 
has good reason to complain about the team’s lacking the 
support of UCSC women. ‘‘ What good does it do to callus a 
team, if we can’t get enough women to make it a strong one?” 
Claire decided to do something about it, asking intramural 
head Terry Warner to set up a one-night-per-week basketball 
clinic for women who want to learn how to play. ‘‘We 
advertised it everywhere, and only one person showed the 
first week, and no one came the second.” Disappointed, but 
still spirited, Claire is convinced “‘there are a lot of good 
women basketball players here, but for some reason they don’t 
want to play on the team.” 

Perhaps these other women don’t have enough time. “‘If 
you want to play, you make the time,” argues Claire. Kathy 
Bain interjects, ‘‘I think it’s important that women’s sports get 
as much attention as men’s — that’s a big reason why I stick 
with the team.”” 

Kathy’s shot deserves three points. It takes women to 
support women’s sports. It also takes guts. 


by Cindy Milstein and Paul Gruba 


ON SAIL 


Life is not a dream. But you can make it 
a bit more merry. William Carroll, a Los 
Gatos pyschiatrist, recently donated two 
rowboats to the University. And now 
they’re just sitting there— 

‘*Well, what we really need to do is to 
organize some type of rowing club and get 
those boats in the water,” says Phil Van- 
denberg. “They are real nice crafts—20- 
foot Whitehall and a 22-foot Viking. If 
anyone wants to see ‘em, tell them to come 
down to the harbor here. You can get some 
real good exercise.” 

As for the amount of exercise you'll get, 
check out these facts. Rowing will burn off 


400 calories for 20 minutes of activity as 
compared to 200 for swimming or jogging 
and only 165 for playing tennis. Sound 
healthy? To help organize a rowing club or 
try out a boat sign up at East Field House 
or call Phil down at the harbor at 425- 
1164. 


BLACK IS BACK 


Black is beautiful, as the saying goes, and 
if you don’t believe it, you’ve got a whole 
month full of activities to learn ya right. 
Kicking off Black History Month, there will 
be a banquet at the Louden Nelson Center 
Friday at 7:30 pm. For $5 general, $3.50 
student admission, you can munch a bunch 
of barbequed chicken, listen to Oakes Pro- 
vost Herman Blake and tap your toes to the 
Quiet Spirit Jazz Quartet. But the fun is just 
begun. Sunday you can kick up the carpet at 
Rapid Transit’s benefit disco party. That’s 
at 9 pm on, and UCSC student Ronnie 
Wilton will be on hand to DJ. “Blacks, 
Politics and Economics in the ‘80s” is the 
topic of Professor Hardy Frye’s lecture on 
Tuesday at 7 pm in Oakes 105. It’s a freebie 
for one and all. Wednesday night picks up 
with a KZSC public affairs program from 
10—11 pm on “Black Women in Lite- 
rature.” The ethnic film series also flicks to 
life on Wednesday at Stevenson Dining 
Hall with “Scott Joplin.” This one goes up 
at 7 pm and, bigosh, it’s free. That’s all folks, 
but only for the time being. Next week. 
you'll find a real-live, honest-to-goodness 
calendar for the rest of Black History Month 
within our hallowed pages. Stay tuned. 


ITS A GAS 


The heat’s off and, phew, am I glad. So 
are a lot of other folks. You know, them 
university bigwigs who are counting their 
pennies with Jarvis I in the air. Anyoldhow, 
during the months of October and November, 
way back yonder in fall quarter, lower tem- 
peratures in offices and classrooms resulted in 
a decrease in energy use and one heck of a 
whopping savings. Hey, like, we're talking 
big bucks, brother. In that ol’ Halloween 
month, we used 17 percent less gas than last 
year at the exact same momento. And gas 
consumption was down 23 percent in Novem- 
ber. Taking in account the increased utility 
rates, that’s a savings of some $22,000. Now 
we’re talking. Yep. And here’s another tidbit 
to light up your life. We used 14 percent less 
electricity by replacing lots of 45 watt flour- 
escent tubes with 35 watt tubes. So watt, you 
say? Well, some janitor cared about it—he 
had to replace all those tubes. I'll betcha he’s 
seen the light though. Last, but certainly not 
energy-conscious least, a Central Controf 
System minicomputer is now in full steam, 
working to achieve further reductions in 
electrical use. Ah, the wonders of modern 
machinery. Campus facilities hopes to keep 
everyone in the dark—lights down, savings 
up! 


NUTS OVER NUKES 


If you go kooks over nukes, gadzukes, 
you'll have an atomic reaction to the 
Nuclear Imperialism colloquium spon- 
sored by the Sociology Board at 7:30 pm 
Monday in Classroom Unit I. The speakers 


will be hotter than a solar panel in summer. . 


They include Saul Landau, from the Institute 
for Policy Studies in Washington DC, Lyuba 
Zarsky from the Nautilus Project in Berkeley 
and Jim Cypher from Fresno State University. 
The sun’s gonna shine the next day too, for all 
you anti-nukers. Paul Jacobs and the Nuclear 
Gang will be shown on Tuesday at 1:30pm in 
the Performing Arts Concert Hall. This 
movie’s been around, but if you haven’t 
gotten to it, go. There will also be a slide 
show presented by Romeo Villanueva, a 
construction worker at the Philippines plant. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO SUPERVISOR MARILYN LIDDICOAT 


January 25, 1980 


Dear Marilyn: 


I regret that you have chosen to withdraw from the benefit concert 
Planned at UCSC. Our students well understand the distinction 
between artistic performance and political persuasion and I am 
sure your participation would not have been hindered or marred 

by other than a few placards to decry your support of Jarvis II. 


I regret even more your gross and uninformed condemnation of this 
campus. The imputation that UCSC is somehow responsible for 
“undesirable” conditions on the Mall is an unverified smear and 
is simply untrue. UCSC is the leading institution of higher 
education in the Monterey Bay area. It has some six thousand 
students who receive a first-rate educational opportunity. This 
campus deserves your support -- as a supervisor of Santa Cruz 
County and therefore one interested in its welfare -- not your 
antagonism, 


While you are entitled to your opinion about Jarvis II, you should 
understand that the passage of Jarvis II will not result in the 
closure of this campus. Passage, however, will have a near- 
catastrophic effect not only upon the quality of higher education 
in this state, but upon the entire public school system of the 
state and all local and community services. For these reasons, I 
and many others on this campus and in the community will strongly 
oppose its passage as most unwise. 


It is of course true that most of the students at UCSC are of a 
different political persuasion than yours. It is therefore quite 
understandable that you might prefer that they were not here to 
participate in the electoral process. But, then, let us not 
becloud the issue. 


Sincerely yours, 


bs J fe Mi leas a 


Robert L. Sinsheimer 
Chancellor 


City on a Hill Press 
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Savings Time 


Professors: 
Time to submit 
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Students: 

Remind your 
profs to send 
us your class 


booklists. * QUESADILLA SUPREMA 


Mild chile stuffed with jack & 
cheddar cheeses, olives & green 
onions, wrapped in a flour tortilla 
and covered with homemade sauce 
& cheeses. Then—topped with fresh 


30% Off Used 
5% Off New 


Open now 10-5 


Monday-Friday 1230 messtow sr. 
U72N SOQUEL DR., SoqusL— Vieitey IN 


Who are the 
brain police? 


by Marty Equivocal and Kerry Cobra 


In response to Chairperson Marilyn Liddicoat’s comment 
that ‘‘the faculty are akin to incompetent parents who can’t 
handle spoiled children...they have no control over the 
students,” City on a Hill Press conducted an informal poll of 
instructional employees and other responsible parties. We 
posed the question: ‘How have you, or do you, propose to 
control students?” 

Marv Lipschitz, assistant lecturer in Crisis- Management 
Studies, responded, “I’ve shied away from authoritarian 
measures in the past, but I guess I'll have to start requesting 
that students bring written explanations from doctors or 
roommates when they miss my class. I keep hearing rumors 
that they prefer panhandling on the Mall.” 

Tim Jones, Apolitical Science professor, prefers a differ- 
ent tact. “I’ve found in the past that four-to-six hour lectures 
on Locke’s epistemology, or systematically reviewing The 
Federalist Papers, puts my kids in a sufficiently catatonic 
state of mind. They say they go directly to bed after class. 
Another thing that’s always worked well for me, and that I’d 
recommend to my colleagues, is eliminating any breaks for 
exercise, water, or trips to the bathroom.” 

Susan Popov, an instructor in Creative Writing, eschews 
such behavior management techniques in favor of simpler 
and more direct physical restraints. ‘The administration has 
informed me that it wouldn’t be too difficult to have UC 
Berkeley ship us some handcuffs, ankle straps, and abdomin- 
al vice-clamps,”’ Popov reports. She admits that students 
might initially oppose such measures, but believes that ‘“‘the 
demand for creative writing classes should soon weed out the 
‘non-serious’ student.” 

On the subject of writing, Edith Guilderstein, provost of 
Cowell, echoed Lipshitz’ swing towards explanation requis- 
ites. “Starting next quarter, I’m going to ask dorm residents to 
supply me with written notes from parents, guardians or 
spouses, authorizing their departures from campus. These 
will have to specify which days the students is permitted to 
leave, and at what hour of the night they would return. I feel 
that with the large variety of restaurants, movies, concerts, 
and televisions we provide up here, there is little need for 
students to venture elsewhere to consume.” 

Lionel Swillin, director of food services at College V, 
thinks that control of individual student behavior is more 
easily achieved through dietary management. “Since the 
Dan White trial,” relates Swillin, “‘alimentary engineers 
have reatized the disruptive influence of white sugar on the 
consumer’s attitudes and character. We’ve cut back sharply 
the Sara Lee Cinnamon Supremes, and there’s a proposal 
under consideration to return to an experimental diet plan we 
used a couple of years back based on seconal starch-balls.”” 
Swillin explained that College V is in a new situation now, 
more ready for this experiment in the ‘80s: ‘‘ Now that the 
fountain here is inoperative, we won't have to bother with 
hushing up the after-dinner drownings.” 

Irving Ramayana Brunwald, former chairperson of the 
Religious Studies board, advocates a more wholistic ap- 
proach to the student control Ms. Liddicoat and others believe 
to be so necessary. ‘Frankly, I’ve never had any difficulty 
controlling my pupils in Mystic Systems of the Western East 
100A,” admits Brunwald, a member of Stevenson since 
1973. “I require them to fast for the months of September, 
January and April, which certainly helps them to see the 
visions I try to present. But you can’t discount the importance 
of enforced lotus position outside in the grass for lectures. 
Especially in the rainy season, students attain a degree of 
enlightenment that renders them receptive for the ideas I 
plant, like the seeds of the mustard tree, in the soil of their 
minds.” 

Leaving Dr. Brunwald before he offered us some colorful- 
ly-printed books, we returned to the City on a Hill office. It 
had never occurred to us before to wonder about certain 
changes in our facility the administration had recently 
authorized. The photo darkroom, and other areas with open 
chemical supplies, had been completely sealed off from 
outside ventilation by university crews. In the main office, 
formerly vitriolic reporters invited us to join-in a game of Old 
Maid as they perused old Sentinels. ‘Now that’s journal- 
ism,” remarked one. DSA ght Se Bloooul y 
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ROTKIN 
HASN'T 

LOST 
TOUCH 


by Dave Tracey 


To the business community it was a fluke. But to progres- 
sives it marked the beginning of a new era in Santa Cruz 
politics: socialist-feminists Mike Rotkin and Bruce Van Allen 
placed one-two in the 1979 city council race out of a field of 
19 candidates. 

Rotkin, interviewed here, is a UCSC instructor in 
Community Studies. He has been involved in local communi- 
ty politics with the Westside Neighbors and the Santa Cruz 
chapter of the New American Movement for several years. 
He is now trying to merge activist neighborhood politics with 
electoral policy making. 

CHP—You got elected by a combination of student and 
working class votes- yet there still isn’t any kind of a 
“glorious student-worker alliance” in town. Is one possible 
in Santa Cruz? 

Rotkin—This doesn’t follow the classic Marxist mold but I 
think it’s possible to build an alliance between people at the 
university and low and moderate income people in Santa 
Cruz. There are common interests. In order for it to happen 
there has to be a lot more connection between the university 
and townspeople. The university could be more accessible to 
people downtown and people at the university could become 
more involved with local politics. 

CHP—What do you think of the changes taking place at 
UCSC? 

Rotkin—Well...If I’m pausing it’s because I can’t think of a 
word that’s nasty enough. I think there are two problems. One 
is there isn’t a clear sense of direction of where the campus is 
going. The major thing that’s happening is there’s a kind of 
accomodation to the capitalist system going on. The reality of 
UCSC is that we’ve managed to have a place that’s open 
educationally, that has allowed people to think creatively and 
critically about the world and still place a larger percentage of 
people in graduate schools than any other campus in the UC 
system. I think the fact that that information is not out to 
people is evidence that we have a really screwed-up admini- 
stration. 

I’m also somewhat upset at the lack of student activism. It 
used to be they took care of students’ health; this year they 
totally gutted student health services and there wasn’t a 
whimper on campus. There was an increase because we have 
a higher enrollment than was predicted. I think $20,000 came 
in from student reg fees and the chancellor took that and gave 
it to an administrator on a contingency fund rather than let the 
students decide what they wanted to do with the extra money. 
I think students are being had. 
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CHP—What do you think of the notion of the city ona hill 
where the so-called “elite” gather to discuss the world’s 
problems while removed from the whole affair? 

Rotkin—I think every institution has got contradictions. 
One of the major contradictions of UCSC is that most people 
tend to come from wealthy families. Statistics have shown 
that the average family income—I know this was true about 
five years ago and may still be the case—is higher than 
Stanford’s, which is pretty amazing. I don’t think that’s 
something to feel guilty about. The way to overcome that is to 
get involved in politics and the community with people from 
diverse backgrounds. 

CHP—The city manager said last week that he’s seen all 
kinds of city council candidates make promises but once 
they get in they find out what it’s really like. Were you 
surprised? 

Rotkin—No, at this point since I’m still in a minority on the 
city council the city manager hasn’t had a chance to fully see 
the kinds of programs I would be implementing if I were in the 
majority. There’s a lot of business that goes on in the city that 
how you would handle it wouldn’t be that different if you were 
a socialist or a conservative. There are a number of very 
significant questions that come up that I think the city 
manager would find himself surprised if we were in a council 
majority. 

CHP—He also said he didn’t know what a socialist is. 
There’s kind of a mystique surrounding the word. Can you 
define what it means to you to be a socialist? 

Rotkin—There are a lot of different kinds of socialists but I 
think the common thread in socialism is the idea of people 
controlling the resources and institutions and all the decisions 
that affect their daily lives. Unlike capitalism, socialism requires 
that people have access and control over the resources and 
how they are used rather than the notion that a small number 
of private owners of those resources can make the decisions 
for the rest of us. 

CHP—What have your accomplishments been on the 
city council? 

Rotkin—We haven’t accomplished as much as I would 
have liked. But the major ideological victory was on the sewer 
rates. The city was forced to raise the rates because of 
increased costs of chemicals and processing. And we were 
able to get the increase born by businesses and industry rather 
than by consumers—the reverse of what the city manager 
wanted. Also we were able to exempt senior citizens and low 
income people from any increase at all. 

The other thing we did that was significant was to double 
the amount of revenue sharing money going to childcare 
programs and other kinds of human services. Most of that 
money in the past has gone to the police department and other 
city functions. I see these as indications of the kinds of things 
that we’d be doing more of if we had the council votes needed 
to carry things through. 

CHP—Do you see the possibility of a socialist majority. 
on the council? 

Rotkin—It’s not so much a question of whether we have a 
socialist majority. I think the issue is whether the people of 
Santa Cruz are going to run the town or whether it’s going to 
be run by the downtown business interests. Obviously I’d love 
to have four socialist-feminists, as Bruce Van Allen and 
I called ourselves, on the council but I’m more interested in 
having councilmembers who will respond to the demands of 
the citizens of this town, whether or not they call themselves 
socialists. 

In the last election I think we caught the business 
community with their pants around their ankles. I think next 
time they are going to be more prepared and spend a lot 
more money so I think we’re going to have to do a bigger 
job and be more organized. 

CHP—Looking at it from a socialist perspective, is it 
possible to get the changes that are needed through the 
city council? 

Rotkin—I think we can improve the situation in housing, 
health care, etc. I don’t think we can have socialism in one 
city; the people in Santa Cruz can’t control all our institutions 
because more and more the Jand in this community is being 
owned not by people in Santa Cruz but by large multinational 
corporations. I think there are limitations to the council that 
even the conservatives experience being inside a capitalist 
system. 

CHP—Do you see a problem in legitimizing the system 
so that people will believe they can get the changes they 
want by electing favorable city councilmembers? 

Rotkin—I think people get involved in changes by getting 
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the system and its contradictions. Hopefully in the Jong run. 
you’re able to overthrow the system or its major assump- 
tions—private property and so forth. You do that by starting 
off with the real problems people are facing and not running 
around in a purist fashion telling people what the future ought 
to look like. You have to deal with real possibilities, not just 
your dreams. 

CHP—The most controversial decision you've made 
was your agreement with the unanimous council decision 
to allow the Synertek plant to be built in an area that 
threatens the largest monarch butterfly resting area on the 
West Coast. It seemed like the familiar battle between labor 
and environmentalists. How did you arrive at your vote? 

Rotkin—I don’t think it was that kind of a decision. I don’t 
believe there was any evidence produced that the plant would 
harm the butterflies. The original fear came from incorrect 
statistics about the oxides of nitrogen. It turned out that there 
will be less pollution than from four cars running all day long. 
When it came down to it, there was no more environmentally 
sound decision than the one we took. If you build houses there 
would be a lot more pollution; if you build a state park there 
would be more pollution from the traffic. It’s a very clean 
plant. We were very careful to include clauses in the final 
contract that say the plant will have to shut down if it does 
cause any harm to the butterflies. I don’t believe it will and I 
invite anyone who still thinks we made the wrong decision to 
meet with me. I’d be happy to show the figures I based my 
decision on. 

CHP—This may be stretching it a bit but have you 


considered the possibility of running for a higheroffice? 


Rotkin—I’m not interested in any kind of legislative 
position at the state level, for instance. Things change—I 
never thought I’d be on the city council a few years ago so I'll 
avoid saying something I have to eat later. There’s a certain 
sense, even at the city council level, where you tend to feel 
isolated from the people that got you elected. I don’t mean to 
make a tearjerker out of it but you have to look at agendas and 
cover a lot of material and you all too often end up doing that 
work alone. It’s not the same as going to a neighborhood 
group meeting. So if that feels isolated imagine what it would 
be like to go to Sacramento or Washington D.C. and try to 
keep in touch with the people that got you elected. I think the 
real key is building a community activist base for political 
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Controversial jail breaks ground 


by Andy Siegel 


The busy passerby is not likely to notice any large scale 
construction projects in downtown Santa Cruz, but upon 
closer scrutiny, an innocent-looking structure appears across 
from the Water Street County Buildings. 

By July 1980, this low-lying cement structure will rise like 
a fortress, which is exactly what it is: the new county jail. 

After almost a decade of boiling controversy, the jail is 
near completion. Poor planning and political tensions seem to 
have permanently affected the size, location, and philosophy 
of the jail project. Controversies arise every day, and intense 
arguments continue to spark the controversy. People from 
varied walks of life are involved, from county supervisors and 
the jail’s new chief of operations, to the 134 people incarcer- 
ated in the old Front Street jail. 

Federal District Court Judge Robert Peckham decided on 
October 3, 1975 that the Front Street facility, the county’s 
only jail, was unconstitutional and inhumane. The judge laid 
down strict limits on the number of prisoners the jail could 
detain, setting a maximum of 134 inmates as the overnight 
capacity. If the jail is one inmate over the quota, the county 
will be held.in contempt of court. Faced with this situation, 
County Jail Chief Al Stevens struggles to keep the decrepit, 
44-year-old jail operational. 

The three story building, which is directly behind the 
Cooper House, consists of dormitory-style detention rooms 
on the second floor (45 male and 10 female inmates), and 
“tanks” on third floor: large cages for up to 67 male prisoners. 
The deplorable conditions of the “tanks” prompted the 
county to spend about $300,000 in the early 70’s on 
remodeling the second floor into the dormitories. However, 
a number of prisoners still are not able to stay at Front Street 
because of overcrowding. Prisoners are bused north to San 
Bruno, the San Francisco county jail, at a cost of $31 per day 
per inmate (that’s $400,000 per year.) 

Chief Stevens complains, “The facility itself (the Front 
Street jail) is ridiculous.” In 1976, a county grand jury 
recommended construction of a new jail because security at 
Front Street was poor. “One door that’s locked and one that’s 
open is all that’s between here (the public area of third floor) 
and most of the people in the jail,” says Stevens, and “some of 
them want to get out pretty bad.” Summing up his opinion of 
the jail’s design, he said he could “never, never expect 
anybody to design it like that on purpose.” 

Amidst all the controversy there was one area of agreement: 
the Front Street jail as it stands had to go. Alternatives were 
to construct a new jail, renovate the old jail, or bus more 
prisoners to San Bruno. Busing and renovation were consid- 

ered so expensive that the board of supervisors approved 
construction. On October 21, 1975, the board decided to go 
ahead with a new jail, but size, location, and ideology were 
undecided. Conservative Supervisors Liddicoat and Forbus 
fought for a larger jail, in the range of 150-200 beds, while 
liberals Patton and Borovatz worked for a smaller facility, 
from 40 to 60 beds. 

Meanwhile, serious opposition to the building of a new jail 
arose. The controversy was over issues deeper than numbers 
of beds or physical locations: the opposition, especially the 
jail moratorium coalition, formulated a progressive theory on 
criminal reform and rehabilitation which centered around 
“Build people, not jails.” The JMC believed and many citizens 
still believe, that Sheriff Alfred Noren “wants to have a large 
jail population...that way he’ll get a big jail,” as Eleanor 
Engstrand said. Engstrand, a retired UC Berkeley librarian 
now living in the San Lorenzo Valley, was with the JMC 
during its active period, 1974-1976. The organization is now 


defunct, but the philosophy remains: attempt to set people 
straight without incarceration. Engstrand stated that more 
than half the jail population is in for drunk driving or pose a 
“hassle to society but no real threat.” Jails tend to be 
counterproductive, she feels, because inmates just learn more 
techniques. 

Referring to corporate criminals who just pay fines and 
don’t go to jail, Engstrand says, “It’s so definitely a class 
thing...a way to get revenge and a way of keeping the class 


system the way it is.” However, the ideas of the JMC failed ; 
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to take root, and when the board of supervisors decided to 
construct a new jail, the JMC disbanded. 

Santa Cruz County Sheriff Al Noren says the jail is 
“accused of keeping a bunch of drunks,” but Chief Stevens’ 
figures show most are felons; alcoholics comprised about 15 
percent of the jail population on January 23, 1980. Noren’s 
rationale for building a new prison is several-fold: first, the old 
jail is just too far gone; renovation of the old jail means 
spending a lot of money on a facility which still will be 
inadequate; busing to San Bruno costs a lot of money which 
does no permanent good—the money simply goes into the 
San Francisco treasury at a rate of $400,000 per year; 
therefore, the best plan of action is to construct a new jail. 
However, the size of the new jail is insufficient. The sheriff 
feels not enough “utilizing of good, common sense” took 
place in the planning of the new jail. Noren speaks of the 
opposition: “A lot of anti-jail sentiment came apparently 
from the university...the idea of 30 beds in the whole county is 
rather ludicrous...fiddling around with the old jail cost $1 
million...if anyone has a better system (of corrections ) please 


block empty. Noren justifies his efforts for doubling the jail 
size (which, by the way, is an addition the architects made 
very easy to do) by saying that “sending up to San Bruno is 
not a permanent solution,” and that a larger facility could also 
be used to help neighboring communities’ overcrowded jails. 
Santa Cruz Police Chief Supervising Officer Dick Forester 
explained that not only does the sheriff's department use the 
jail, but also the Santa Cruz and Capitola police and the 
California Highway Patrol. The expense of doubling the jail 
size has caused serious problems, however, because the 
county barely can afford the current project at $7.8 million. 
Funding for the addition, if it occurs, would have to come from 
private sources on the lease-purchase plan. Supervisor Pat 
Liberty, known for her support of Noren, said, “Three- 
quarters of the General Fund could be used just for the 
criminal justice system” especially if busing prisoners to San 
Bruno does not halt. She called the old jail “inhumane, 
unreasonable, unsafe, unsanitary, and a disgrace,” and 
strongly supports a large, new jail. 
"As has been the case for the 10 years, controversy over the 


“One door that’s locked and one that’s 
open is all that’s between here and 


most people in the 


jail.” 


step forward and let us know otherwise, don’t stand there and 
criticize...their philosophy is sort of simplistic—‘Build people, 
not jails’.” 

Apparently the city paid $40,000 for a study on how big the 
new jail should be, and the recommendation called for 113- 
130 beds minimum. The Board didn’t follow that advice and 
went for the current 92 beds. The problem, as Chief Stevens 
explained) is that prisoners must be segregated to protect 
them; for example, men from women, homosexuals from 
heterosexuals, mass murderers from winos. Therefore, if 85 
percent of a jail’s beds are occupied, it is essentially full since 
the segregation necessitates leaving some beds in a certain 


jail project continues daily: A dilapidated building, virtually 
condemned by the courts, serves as the jail for the entire 
county except for the minimum security honor farm in 
Watsonville. The prison population continues to grow, a 
trend which some people say ‘has increased under Chief 
Stevens. Both the Chief and the sheriff state statistics of the 
department to disprove attacks onjtheir methods: while the 
number of bookings has increased 1 13 percent in nine years, 
the proportion of people incarcerated has decreased from 1 

out of every 51 arrests to 1 out of every 71 arrests. “We (the 

Sheriff’s Dept.) release more people than any other agency in 
the county,” explains Noren. 


Livermore all shook up 


by Patrick Twohy 


Last week’s earthquake shook up more than just buildings 
at the UC administered Lawrence Livermore Nuclear Re- 
search Labs near San Francisco. The trembler, registering 
5.4 on the Richter scale, caused some frightening damage at 
the labs which are based in the town of Livermore near 
the quake epicenter. 

The 30 second initial quake cracked a 30,000 gallon waste 
storage tank which contained a small amount of the isotope 
tritium. Lab spokesman Mike Ross told CHP that, “We’ve 
got quite a mess to clean up here, but the least of the mess is 
this very slightly radioactive tritium.” There is no danger 
from the leak, lab spokespeople told reporters. 

The labs, which are a major center of United States nuclear 
weapons research, also sustained damage to a number of 
what Ross termed as non-critical buildings. Lab administrators 
sent home most of the 7000 employees, “‘in case of aftershocks. 
We are’an incredibly conservative outfit safety-wise;” Ross 
explained. ; 

«The liquid material in the tank would normally have been 
stored until it could be evaporated into the atmosphere Ross 
said. 

The debate over nuclear implements centers in part on the 
discussion of what level of safety is “acceptable” to scientists 
and to citizens. On that note Ross gave this simile: “If a baby 
ie man, that child considers 
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_himself not safe,” apparently likening nuclear protestors to 


children in cribs. 

Rancho Seco, the Three Mile Island double near Sacra- 
mento also felt the quake. Plant spokeswoman Pat Baker, 
said, however, that the plant showed no damage. “We had no 
problems at all,” she said. When asked if the same type © 
thing could possibly happen at Rancho Seco that happened in 
Livermore, Baker replied, “Those labs are constructed under 
different criteria than a nuclear power plant.” Baker continued 


th 
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that although she considers nuclear power and research safe,@. 


“There is no such thing as ultimate safety.” 

The earthquake was not the only shock to hit the nuclear’ 
industry Thursday. A group commissioned by the Nucles 
Regulatory Commission released a report which stated that} 
Three Mile Island came within 30 minutes of a melt-dowr 
The report also said that all nuclear plants not vital to national! 
security should be shut down if they are near population 
centers. 

Surprisingly, Ms. Baker at Rancho Sevo had not heard 
about the report when CHP spoke to her Friday evening. “T 


can’t comment on that because I-have not seen the report."§j 


She did say that though Rancho Seco is visible from central 
Sacramento, ‘ours is not considered near a populated cente: 
according to the NRC. We are considered rural and remote. 
Ross left one doubtful reporter with this reassurance: there 
is little need for deep worry because, “people who work with 
radiation are intredibly respectful of it.” ; 
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The Russians are 
coming! 


Students all over campus were prevented 
from completing their intense studying when 
a power failure hit the UCSC campus at 
about 1:30 Tuesday morning. 

An unidentified student ran into the Stev- 
enson library screaming, ““The Russians are 
coming! They’ve landed at the beach!” Li- 
brary officials feared that someone might get 
trampled in the rush to get out, but fortunately 
both students made it out safely. 


No they’re not 


Well, they were, until President Carter 
decided to halt cultural and scientific ex- 
changes with the Soviet Union. The Russian 
scientists were planning to visit Roaring 
Camp in Felton after attending a conference 
in March at the Stanford Linear Accelera- 
tion Center. The trip was cancelled because 
of the Carter Administration’s policy to- 
wards the USSR following the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. 


County employees win 


At a time when the county is trying to cut 
its budget by $4.5 million in order to make up 
fo a deficit, county employees have won a 
new contract giving them 8.4 percent salary 
raises, increased mileage payments, and one 
and a half days more vacation. The new 
contract will be implemented in the 1980-81 
fiscal year and will also provide insurance 


Wj coverage for part-time workers and depen- 


dents of county workers. 


The Feud Continues 


A potential lawsuit looms against Santa 
Cruz County supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat 
following her verbal attack on fellow super- 
visor Chris Matthews. 

Liddicoat’s labeling of Matthews as a 
“wife beater,”’ “immoral, drunken bum” and 
one who “encourages crime”’ resulted in her 
resignation from the chairmanship of the 
county board this week, and Matthews says 
he is considering suing for defamation of 
character. 

Liddicoat may have added further fuel to 
an already hot fire when she accused Mat- 
thews Tuesday of threatening to kill her, 
noting in her letter of resignation, “In light of 
what happened to the San Francisco Board 
of Supervisors (Mayor George Moscone and 
Supervisor Harvey Milk shot to death by a 
former supervisor), I cannot take these threats 
lightly.” 

The latest accusations follow more than a 
week of outlandish statements by the darling 
of the county’s conservative right-wing. 

Last week Liddicoat raised the ire of the 
University community and UCSC Chanc- 
ellor Robert Sinsheimer when she said the 
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university should be closed and that the 
faculty were akin to incompetent parents of 
UCSC students “who can’t handle spoiled 
children.” 

If Liddicoat “doesn’t take these threats 
lightly” many are beginning to wonder why 
she resigned as chairperson of the board of 
supervisors instead of leaving the board 
altogether. 


Watsonville 
gynecologist acquitted 


Ralph Kemp, Watsonville gynecologist, 
was acquitted last Saturday of charges that 
he sexually touched two of his female pa- 
tients. Jury foreman Warren Lane said that 
“the jury’s testimony shouldn’t be construed 
as a belief that the women were lying.” 

Kemp defended himself by saying that he 
thought his actions were ‘“‘simply misinter- 
preted”’ by the two women. But Assistant 
District Attorney Madeleine Boriss, who 
represented the women, said that ‘‘ Dr. Kemp 
has a great deal to lose...if there’s anyone in 
this courtroom capable of lying, it’s Dr. Kemp.” 


Kemp is still facing multi-million dollar 
civil suits filed against him for assault. The 
state Board of Medical Quality Assurance is 
seeking to remove his medical license. 


A Shady Deal 


City council members Mike Rotkin, Bruce 


’ Van Allen, and Bert Muhly were angry that 


they weren’t notified before the trees were 
cut from the banks of the San Lorenzo River. 
On Monday, January 21, a city crew began 
removing the trees, claiming it was part of the 
maintenance program for the San Lorenzo 
River, yet many people, including Van Allen, 
believe that it was done in order to remove 
shelter for transients. 

Further criticism came from people who 
said that cutting down the trees would des- 
troy nests and eliminate necessary shade for 
spawning fish. 


Panetta’s Not There 


Approximately 50 people marched from 
the town clock to Congressman Leon Pan- 
etta’s office on to Monday protest recent 
military actions by. the federal governmanet. 
The marchers called on Panetta to renounce 
the Joint Chiefs of Staffs talk of using 
nuclear weapons in the mid-east and to 
oppose Carter’s announced increase in de- 
fense spending. 

Panetta issued a statement from Wash- 
ington concerning the president’s State of the 
Union Address. On the draft issue, Panetta 
wrote:“‘The draft created great division in 
society during the 60s and 70s, and if we are 
heading down that road again we ought to 
realize the implications for every young 
person, every family in this country.” Sorry, 
that’s as exciting as it got. 
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Battle back at the ranch 


by Marty Frank 


A battle between a mid-county citizen’s group and a large 
contracting company is developing into one of the major land- 
use controversies in Santa Cruz County. 

At stake is the 100.5 acre spread of rolling grassland and 
woods known as the O’Neil Ranch. Located a quarter of a 
mile northwest of Soquel Village, the land presently provides 
grazing to 20 head of cattle and an afterschool playground to 
local children. 

H. C. Perry Company, a construction corporation with 
offices in Santa Cruz, has proposed to build 490 units on the 
ranch in a “‘cluster-style’’ development. The combination of 
single family homes, townhouses, condominiums, and rental 
apartments would house approximately 1,050 people. 

Save Soquel, an eight-year-old citizen’s group is commit- 
ted to stopping the development. Anna Jean Cummings, 
Chairperson explained, “This piece of land has become a 
symbol to us; a symbol of whether we'll be able to maintain 
the rural character of Soquel. It’s part of the struggle of who is 
in control of land use decisions and our fate.” 

In 1975, the community group Citizens for a Mid-county 
Community Center appealed to the board of supervisors to 
buy the ranch for future use as a recreational and cultural 
center. Although the supervisors voted 5-0 in favor of the 
acquisition, regulatory constraints prevented the board from 
implementing its decision before the land was taken off the 
market. 

Perry’s proposal was submitted last March, and an 
environmental impact report (EIR) was published in the first 
week of January, 1980. The County Planning commission is 
scheduled to hold hearing on the project March 27 and 
forward its recommendation to the board of supervisors. If 
approved, building will start in the early 1980’s with 
construction at 100 units per year. 

The EIR indicates that the project will have significant 
impact on Soquel’s environment, public services, visual 
character, and land use. 

Of particular concern to some residents is a 1979 US 
Geological Survey report that found the town to be using 
more water than the system can safely supply. Bob Johnson, 
manager of the Soquel Creek District, minimized the signifi- 
cance of the USGS report. He indicated that Soquel could 
divert winter time runoff from the Soquel and Aptos Creeks, 

institute better management procedures, and purchase sur- 
plus water from the Santa Cruz Water District. Johnson also 
noted that any new project would substantially increase 
water coat costs. 

The EIR praises the project’s potential impact on Soquel’s 
housing shortage. Twenty-five percent of the units would be 
set aside for low and moderate income people, with 50 of 
those specifically designed for senior citizens. The inclusion of 
such units would permit the development to exceed the 
maximum density normally allowed in the county. The 
development would add approximately 195 new students toa 
school system that is currently overenrolled by 200 students. 
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As Will Rogers once said, they’re not making any more land. 


The Perry Company has donated 15 acres of land for the 
construction of a new school but, according to the EIR, “(the 
school system) has expressed concern over potential devel- 
opment costs of the site because of its steep slopes, landslide 
potential and slope stability.” 

The $3 million construction cost of a new school would be 
borne by town residents. Soquel city officials could levy 
impact fees on new residents that would provide revenues of 
approximately $162,000. The EIR suggests that the devel- 
opment will ultimately cost the town more in public services 
than it will provide in tax revenues. 

At an informational meeting held January 14, Soquel 
residents raised questions about the EIR’s findings that the 
project would cause an increase in traffic, require an 
extension of 41st Avenue and cost 4 to 6 million for street 
improvements. Residents were also concerned that service 
improvements made for the O’Neill Ranch would induce 
further development in the area. 

Some Soquel residents still maintain hope for the construc- 
tion of a community center on the O’Neill Ranch. Rock 
Pfotenhauer, a Soquel resident and a member of the County 
Parks Commission, explained, ‘Right now the mid-county 
has no place where community life can center around. There 
is a desperate need for playing fields and other forms of 
recreation. The O’ Neil Ranch has the kind of size that would 
allow a lot of people to use it.” 
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The EIR estimates the cost of such a center at about $5 
million and warns it would “‘not contribute to the county-wide 
need for additional housing and most specifically, housing for 
low and moderate income persons.” 

It also notes that Perry has proposed to donate 41 acres to 
the town for use as open space. Mark Seamark, Chairperson 
of the County Department of Parks, Open Space and 
Cultural Services commented that the donation, “is inap- 
propriate and non functional as a neighborhood park because 
the site proposed is not accessible...Because of its steep 
slopes (it) would be particularly difficult for seniors and 
parents with young children to make use of.” 

Rob Berry, a spokesperson for Save Soquel, prefers to 
emphasize the more general concerns of his organization. 
“What we’re trying to do is prevent Perry from foreclosing 
the option so that the community can get together and decide 
what it wants to do with the land. This is a land use issue. We 
have the planning department, the engineers, the board of 
supervisors all involved in the planning. But the community is 
finding it difficult to participate in the project.” 

When asked to judge Save Soquel’s ability to stop the 
project, Berry answered, ‘“‘The community sees this devel- 
opment as a threat to the quality of their lives. The chances 
are very good of stopping the project. We are prepared to take 
this as far as we have to.” 


KOFFEE KUP 
RESTAURANT 


Home Cooking by Bea Burns 
Formerly from the Tio-Top 
We Feature These BREAKFAST SPECIALS: 
3 eggs. home tnes or nce. biscuits 

& aravy toast. or hotcakes $1.70 


21 ditterent omiettes inciuding 


crab. fruit and veggie $2.80-4.20 


Apple & Boysenberry :oll-up Cakes $2.25-2.45 


Lunches feature COUNTRY STYLE HOMEMADE 

Soups & Pies. Baked Chicken & Dumplings. Filet of 
Sole. Chicken Fried Steak Stuffed Peppers 

$2.45-2.65 


Mon-Sat 6am-2pm 
Open Sundays 7am to 1pm 


1209 Soque! Ave 


NO DINNERS 423-9224 
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article was carefully researched and informa- 
tive, offering a well deserved tribute to the 
“sweet science” and the men who study it. 
It’s high time that learning institutions that 
place such high emphasis on individual growth 
and experience, recognize the value of con- 
tact sports. Boxing is one of those sports; a 
rare art-form that pits man against man in a 
fundamental game of strength and guile. 
Unlike prize fighting, amateur boxing ena- 
bles the athlete to develop’ at a natural pace. 
Without the profit motive, a boxer can refine 
his skill with a disciplined approach, adopt a 
style, learn to cover his weaknesses and 
ideally—know himself. If one can stand up to 
a battering left hook or a sequence of com- 
binations and go the distance of a three-round 
contest, he may well be prepared to weather 
ee the fair and unfair fight we all confront 
i sometime in life. 

It’s not at all difficult to appreciate boxing 
if one gives it a fair chance. The balance and 
balletic beauty displayed in the ring by two 
near-equal opponents must be seen to be 
appreciated. Fortunately, your school is one 

of the few that offer this opportunity. 
YOO OOOO OE UU a wan Fi 


City on a Hill Press is the campuswide 
student newspaper of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Cruz. It is printed every Thurs- 
day at Suburban Newspapers in Cupertino. 


The Press is a source of free expression and 
information for the campus community and is 
not an official publication of the University, its 
Board of Regents, or administration. All mater- 
ial submitted is the property of the Press. 


Fresh, well-written stories are always needed 
at the Press. Type them up and send them to 
us at the Rockhouse by Sunday Night. No 
money—but dubious fame could be yours. 


Phone:429-4350, business and editorial: 
429-4359, advertising. Subscriptions are 
available at $3 per quarter, sent via third class 
mail. Send a check to City on a Hill, Stone 
House, UCSC, Santa Cruz, CA. 95064. 


EDITORIAL 


We're all supposed to be up in arms about the possibility of the draft...especially because of the 
danger it presents to men of our generation who are as yet more likely to face active warfare than 
women. But the fact that women daily face the Possibility of violence, mutilation, and death at the 
hands of men at night is ignored. 

The women and men working on the upcoming week of Women Take Back the Night events are 
concerned with education about why violence against women exists, the myths that obscure the 
situation, and the perpetuation of both myth and violence through popular cultural images. This 
education is crucial for everyone in our community, because misogynistic (anti-woman) violence has 
the potential to mar each one of our lives. Tuesday’s Sentinel reports a rape at knife-point in the quiet, 
student-frequented Seabright area. Most women students have been threatened with violence and 
sexual harassment in the city at night. All women are subject: although only one rape in ten is reported, 
statistics include females from six months to 93 years old. — 

As Susan Brownmiller says in Against Our Will, to learn the wor 


EDUCATIONAL 
HORRORS 


Dear Staff: 

It’s Monday night. The Sunday deadline 
passed, but the Monday Night Lecture Ser- 
ies hadn’t yet happened. I couldn’t let it pass. 
About 200 to 300 (I'm lousy at guestima- 
tion) showed up to hear Page Smith pontifi- 
cate about the horrors of our educational 
system. He told the audience that Ph.D. 
certification was counter-productive to edu- 
cation. He also reiterated colleges are the 
only educational devices in which students 
are not lost and thus have the chance to 
“pursue truth in the company of friends.” 

After the talk there was-a reception in the 
Cowell Senior Commons Room. Smith had 
the time to elaborate, but I won’t. More 
importantly, the reception provided an op- 
portunity and catalyst for students worried 
about the campus’s direction to meet one 
another and talk. Concerns about the disin- 
tegration of colleges were irately articulated. 
Many students asserted their readiness to 
take some sort of even radical action to 
expose the administration’s double-talk and 
finally confront REORGANIZATION. 
There was an air of frantic immediacy to the 
conversations. It was generally agreed this 
year would be the last chance to save UCSC 
as the unique successful experiment it has 
proven to be. 

Noticeably, the administrators of the 
school seemed to ignore the significance of 
the lecture series by not attending But 
faculty and students were moved. My 
housemate overheard on the bus “This (the 
lecture) will be the topic of conversation until 
next Monday.” Next Monday Oakes Pro- 
vost Herman Blake will address “ Toward the 
future, through the past.” Be there; it’s our 
school. 


Marc Sherman ~~ 


“‘rape’’ is to take instruction in 


the relation between males and females. Its dynamic is one of devaluation of woman, the same that 
exists in our classes here at the university when men who speak are taken seriously and women are 
“interrupting the flow of discussion;” it is the same dynamfc in movies where the woman’s value 
depends on her relation to others, especially her reputation among men, while male protagonists are 


To seriously engage the issue of misogynist violence and its roots and prevalence in everyday life, 
however, we need to look still closer to home. Are women respected as equally serious, equally 
intelligent, equally worthy of dignity and honor and esteeni in our friendships, our households, our so- 
cial groupings? Love and friendship are important to all human beings, but sexist concepts and 
expectations especially in these areas continue to militate against the integrity and mental health of 


NO RUSSIAN 
MUSIC MAKERS 


Dear Staff: 

The Russians are crushing the Afghanistans. 
In response, the United States is gearing to 
boycott the forthcoming Moscow Olympics. 
Surely, a rightfully indignant protest against 
Russian music and art would be a patriotic 
contribution to this effort. 

I urge a protest of the appearance of the 
Borodin Trio, which is scheduled to perform 
in UCSC Performing Arts Theatre on Saturday, 
February 2nd, and that protests should also 
be sent to the Committee on Arts and 
Lectures which is spending student money to 
sponsor these Russian musicians. 

Sincerely, 
William Rawlins 
Box 48, Crown College 


ANY CONNECTIONS? 


Dear Staff: 

This letter may seem a bit strange to you, 
but please hear me out. At the present time | 
am incarcerated in the Nevada State Prison, 
however shortly I am due to be paroled to 
your beautiful city, Santa Cruz. My family 
and most of my friends have given up on me, 
so I am pretty much on my own. 


I would like very much to establish some 
friends and connections (for jobs, etc.) before 
1 arrive in Santa Cruz. If you could find it in 
your heart to help me by printing the enclosed 
ad in your school newsletter I would be 
most grateful. I would gladly pay you, if I had 
the means, but things haven’t gone well for 
me lately. I thank you very much for your 
time. 

William M. Smith, 14280 
PO Box 607 N.N.C.C. 
Carson City, Nev., 89701 


26, 6ft, 165 Ibs. 


Dear Staff: 

I write this letter in hopes you might be of 
some assistance. This is an extraordinary 
request. 

I am presently incarcerated at the federal 
penitentiary in Atlanta, Georgia for con- 
spiracy to sell marijuana, and would like to 
correspond with some of the women on your 
campus. If you have a paper or a bulletin 
board I hope you might publish this. I am 26, 
6 ft. 165 Ibs, well kept straight blonde hair, 
blue eyes and smooth complexion. 

My hobbies are tennis, jogging, water and 
snow skiing, traveling, dancing and entertain- 
ing people. I am in the restaurant business 
and am from Miami Florida. I am also a 
college graduate with a major in business. I 
will answer all. Thank you for your time and 
consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 

Mark Majewski—00348-192 
Box PMB 

Atlanta, Georgia 30315 


DIAZ DAMNED 


‘ Dear Staff: 

About Ed Rankin’s article on sexism at 
UCSC. There is no place here for a lengthy 
rebuff of Frank Diaz’s chauvinism and in- 
sensitivity. He is one of many little skirmish- 
es against the vast attacks against women. 
Women live in daily terror, daily degrada- 
tion. Diaz is a symbol, as offensive as a Nazi 
march in Skokie, Illinois, as odious as aK KK 
prison guard amongst black inmates. These 
symbols should never be left to rest, they 
must be exterpated from the social body. 

We may not leave this struggle to the 
workers. It belongs to us, to the community. 
Resistance to oppression is a moral duty. 
Nazi occupied Denmark paralyzed terrorist 
might: all Danes wore the star of David in 
peaceful defiance of Nazi attempts to identi- 
fy and detroy the Jews. The Diazes will never 
complacently vanish. They must be hounded 
out of existence. 

El Pueblo Unido Jamas Sera Vencido 
Jordana Ben Canaan 


EVICT THE KIDS 


Dear Staff, 

Regarding the article on the student apart- 
ments proposal for a youth development 
program. Why should UCSC fund special 
activities for children who engage in such acts 
as: “breaking and entering, theft...intimidat- 
ing younger children and residents, abusive 
language.”? An eviction notice would seem 
more appropriate. 

This type of behavior does not come from a 
lack of entertainment, or a lack of facilities. It 
would be more truthful to say it results from a 
failure to acquire manners, consideration for 
others, and sound character. If funding is to 
be granted for special activities for children 
residing in the Student Apartments, it should 
be because: they have initiated opportunities 
which provide them a constructive alternative 
to boredom and because they display good 
character. If the present proposal should 
prevail in response to vandalism the children 
will be rewarded for anti-social behavior. 
Clearly, this cannot be the intent of the youth 
development program but, it may be the 
message they give to the children. 

Joyce Rudy 
College 8 


KENNEDY 


Dear Stat?: 

I would hope that Carter Young as editor 
of this newspaper is an objective reporter. In 
his January 24 column he takes issue with 
Senator Kennedy's role in §$.1722. the 
Federal Criminal Code Act. 

Mr. Young fails to mention that through 
Kennedy's leadership on the Senate Judiciary 


Committee that Smith Act and the Logan | 


Act will be taken off the books if $.1722 is 
enacted into law. 

The Smith Act makes it illegal to belong to 
the Communist Party and the Logan Act 
forbids unauthorized negotiations with for- 
eign governments with yvivate citizens on 
matters in dispute with the United States. 
With the Logan Act repealed, which S.1722 
would do if passed, would permit somcone 
like Jane Fonda to travel to North Vietnam 
without fear of prosecution. You can thank 
Senator Kennedy for.this. As chair of the 
Judiciary Committce Senator Kennedy has 
to work with a conservative majority. It is to 
his credit that he was able to effectuate a 
compromise and get many of the repressive 
features of the original Criminal Justice 
revision elimir. ated. 

§.1722 is about 800 pages long, most of it 
complex, procedural changes in the Federal 
Criminal Code. At no time did Kennedy 
push for any of the repressive features of the 
bill (Which were part of the law anyway). On 
the contrary, he fought against those repres- 
sive measures which Mr. Young cites. Unfor- 
tunately, however, given the reality of the 
Senate Judiciary Committec, and the Senate 
as a whole, it is to Senator Kennedy's credit 
tht he was able to liberalize the Federal 
Criminal Code through S.1722, 

Admittedly the bill as reported out of the 
Judiciary Committee is not as liberal as Mr. 
Young or I would like, but the Senate Judiciary 
Committee is not ideologically like the staff 
of the City on a Hill Press. 

In passing, it should be recognized that 
Kennedy worked very closely on S.1722 
with Congressman Robert Drinan, the for- 
mer Law School Dean of Boston College, 


and one of the most knowledgeable constitu- ' 


tional lawyers and civil libertarians in 
Congress. 

Bob Lissner 

Soquel 


ET 


We're sorry if anyone took last week's 
Spring Thing graphic maliciously—slam 
bam, thank you ham. 


150 SUMMER JOBS AVAILABLE 


NEAR KINGS CANYON 
SUMMER CAMPS 
AND RESORTS 


River Way Ranch Camp River Way Water Ski Camp 
(coed) 


at WONDER VALLEY RESORT 


interviews on campus: February 5, 1980 
Time: 10 am and | pm : 

Contact Placement Office for location 
Plan one to two hours 


Let it Pour 


In rain gear from the Basic Exchange. 
Your rain headquarters from lightweight 
ponchos to 3 piece rainsuits to knee 
boots to umbrellas. Let it pour. We'll 
keep you dry. 


703 FRONT STREET 
SANTA CRUZ, CA 


- 
EXCHANGE*” 
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Don't Be Confused! 
There is only ONE 


of 


Santa Cruz | 


RECYCLED STEREO PLUS 


NOT a chain store... 


NOT a repair store 
A New Concept Store— Mixing and Matching New 
& Used Companents To Insure Quality Music Reproduction. 


811 FRONT STREET ¢ 425-PLUS 
JUST SLIGHTLY ‘OFF-THE-MALL’ 


(across from County Bank-Front/River St. office) 
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Thursday 


Movies 


Diary of a Mad Housewife/8 
and 10:15 pm. Stevenson Dining 
Hall/Stev. 75¢, others $1. 


Lectures 


“Gamelan Music in Indonesia.” an 
illustrated lecture by Dr. Mantle 
Hood, world renown ethnomusico- 
logist and authority on world musics/ 
Hood is also a musician and compo- 
ser/7:30 pm, College V Fireside 
Lounge/ Free. 


“Uranium Mining and Native 
American Rights.” by Jay Mason 
and David Weiss. affiliated with 
American Indian Movement and 
Coalition Against Uranium Mining/ 
7:30 pm, Merrill Dining Hall/Free. 


Brian Eno, record producer and 
composer/8 pm, Performing Arts 
Theatre (SOLD OUT) 


Theatre 


“The Life of A Refusenik,” Olga and 
Evgeny Kozhevnikov, former Soviet 
Human Rights Activists’ story about 
the their life in activism. Sponsored 
by the Jewish Students’ Coalition. 


Miscellaneous 


Botany seminar: “Role of Antibio- 
tics in the Soil Ecosystem.” by Rita 
Belserene. UCSC graduate student/ 
4 pm. Thimann Labs. Room 397/ 

Free. 


Forum: ** Whatever Happened to 
Recombinant DNA? Where are We 
Going with Genetic Engineering?”*/ 
Participants are UCSC Chancellor 
Robert Sinsheimer, Professors Bob 
Edgar. Robert Ludwig. Frank 
Andrews (moderator), and Rev. 
Darrell Yeaney/7:30 pm, Thimann 
Lecture Hall 3/Free. 
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Friday 


Movies 


The Graduate, with Dustin 
Hoffman, Anne Bancroft; music 
by Simon and Garfunkel/ 

A “moving” picture/7 and 9:30 
pm, Classroom 2/$1.50. 


Fellini's Amarcord/7:30 and 
10 pm, Kresge Town Hall/$1. 


Ascent of Man: Part I, 
by Bronowski/7:30 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall/Free. 


Concerts 


Eliot Nemzer and Spencer Tashima 
in * Unison,” a joint senior recital in 
compositon and performance; in- 
cluding original compositions, 
assisted by the Unison Band/8 pm. 


CALENDA 


Theater 


The Santa Cruz Talent Bank pre- 
sents “Opera 1980"'/Benefit for 
Musical Arts Scholarship Fund/1! 
pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall/ 
$5. 
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Saturday 


Movies 


Guys and Dolls with Frank 
Sinatra and Marlon Brando, and 
Love Me Tonight with Maurice 
Chevalier/7? pm, Classroom 2/ 
$1.50. 


Frenzy, directed by Alfred 
Hitchcock/7 and 9:30 pm, 
Cowell Dining Hall/$1.50. 


Concerts 


The Borodin Piano Trio, recent 
Russian emigres, currently artists in 
residence at Sarah Lawrence 
College/8 pm, Performing Arts 
Theater/$5 general, $3.50 students 


8:00 pm at the Crown Dining Hall. 


Performing Arts Theater/Free. 


and seniors. 


~-MEAN STREETS 


1 was walking down the street, minding my 
own, and it was a beautiful crisp blue day. 
“Sure, this is too good to be real,” I thought. 
How right I was. At that very minute the wall 
to my right was peppered with automatic rifle 
fire—I dived into-a clump of bushes and 
started rolling, commandostyle. The rifle fire 
stopped, and I heard a car peel away at high 
speed. I jumped up just in time to see a dark, 
late model sedan careen around a corner. 
“Mean Streets, sure, J get it,’ I mused, 
dusting off my clothes. “Yeah, Mean Streets.” 

Brian Eno sold out. No, he didn’t make a 
disco single; the tickets to his lecture/demon- 
stration are all gone. If you got one, go. He'll 
be talking to you, and I hope you’re concen- 
trating. 

There you are, lying awake at night, rolling 
and tumbling, and asking: “‘ How can I break 
into the fast paced world of the glamour 
media?” Well, the chipper Fourth Estaters 
down here at City on a Hill are having a get 
acquainted, sort of well, a mixer. An Open- 
house. Come down to the Rock House, next 
to the Childcare center at the east entrance to 
our hallowed campus, this Friday, at say, 3 
or so. The departmental editors, production 
people, and the countless other people who 
make City on a Hill what it is will be there. 
Bring some samples of your writing or graphics, 
meet an editor, build lasting and mutually 
fulfilling relationships. There will be refresh- 
ments (which usually means cold instant 
coffee and stale Doritos, I hate to say) and it 
is your golden chance to develop a connection 
or two with UCSC’s most prestigious and 
exciting group of rabble rousers (sure, the 
Spartacus Youth League talks big, but do 
they have FUN?). 

Mersey’s Cadillac, a band I’ve never 
heard. will be. playing at Merrill College 
Saturday the second (in the Dining Hall, 
natch) and for one dollar you can one up on 
old Billy B. 


Fellow by the name of Jim McManus is 
doing his Senior Thesis in recital form. For 
free, you (and friends too) can go see and 
hear him. John Neher and the ever-popular 
Annie Steinhart will join Jim in his perfor- 
mance which features some rock, some latin, 
a discrete jot of jazz, and what they call 
‘‘pseudo classical” stuff. Ought to be a good 
time, fun filled and, all that. Jim and his 
comrades will be doing their thesis thing in 
the Performing Arts Concert Hall, at 8:00 
pm, on Saturday the 2nd of February. 

Some habits, they look best on junkies— 
others, well, they look best on Nuns. Some 
habits are down right offensive, others, to see 
the least, can be OK. It is my considerable 
pleasure to reveal, in these very lines, the 
habit of the late Axel Erlandson. “No, not 
that!” you shout. ‘Is nothing sacred?” you 
ask. I can only answer that in these troubled 
times, nothing is sacred—not even Axel 
Erlandson’s World Famous Tree Circus. 
It is, so to say, too late to stop now. 
Erlandson lived in Scotts Valley and his 
habit was manipulating and coaxing trees 
into all manner of unusual shapes and de- 
signs—heart shapes, circles, triangles and 
curly-cues, for example. The Tree Circus has 
been sold, and commercial development plans 
are in the offing—bad news for the trees. The 
public will have one last chance to see this 
unique (at the very /east) creation on the 
third of February (that’s this Sunday) from 
10 to 4. It is free, it is the last time to see it, 
and it is located on Scotts Valley Drive. 

‘Yikes!’ I screamed. As I sat here typing, 
a deadly Pit Viper slithered stealthily towards 
my typewriter. Thank goodness Brenda 
Baldwin, ace member of the CHP produc- 
tion crew, was standing by with-her machete. 
“Mean Streets, you bet!” I said out loud. 
“Oh, and thanks a million, Brenda.” 0 


= Billy Butter 


“What I Did on My Christmas 
Vacation,’ a senior show by Jim 
McManus and his musical cronies 
featuring original “jazzed up” rock 
compositions/8 pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall/Free. 


Sports 


Intramural EPEE Tournament/ 
Come and try out your foil tech- 
niques with a new weapon/9 am - 3 
pm, East Field House Gym. 


Miscellaneous 


G.A.L.A. Hike: Come out and enjoy 
the great magical outdoors/Spon- 
sored by the Gay and Lesbian Alli- 
ance/1 - 4:30 pm/Meet below the 
Baytree Bookstore/Bring a car if 
available/ Free. 


Merrill Dance: ** Mersey’s Cadillac” 
will be rocking and rolling the night 
away/9 pm, Merrill Dining Hall/$1. 


Israeli Folk Dancing/Instructor: 
Robin Taback, Merrill student/8 - 
10 pm, Crown Dining Hall/Free. 
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Sunday 


Movies 


Francois Truffaut's Shoot the 
Piano Player/7 and 9 pm, Class- 
room 2/$1.50. 


Paul Jacobs and the Nuclear 
Gang/ A powerful documentary film 
about a journalist who uncovered the 
hazards of atmospheric nuclear tests 
in Nevada in the 50’s will be shown 
along with a public relations film for 
a large military corporation, and a 
cartoon strip/7:30 pm, College V, 
Room! 48/Free. 


The Odessa File, starring Jon 
Voight, Maximilian Schell and 
Maria Schell/This film is sponsored 
by the folks at the Jewish Activists’ 
Board/8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall/$1.50. 


Miscellaneous 


Spartacus Youth League Forum/ 
The Ku Klux Klan: What it is and 
How to Fight It/Guest speaker: 
Frank Hicks, member UAW Local 
600 and organizer of Detroit rally to 
fight Klan terror/7:30 pm, Oakes 
105/Free. ; 
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Monday 


Movies 


’ Long Canyon and Wilderness 


Issue by Don Cambou/This film is 
designed to stimulate discussion of 
the wilderness controversy by ex- 
ploring the role of values in estab- 
lishing public policy/7:30 pm, 
Thimann Lecture Hall 3/Free. 


Theater 


Unstaged. student-directed reading 
of “The Skin of Our Teeth.” a play 
by Thornton Wilder/7 pm, College 
V Fireside Lounge/Free. 


Lectures 


‘Philosophy as Rigorous Philology? 
Nietzsche and Post-Structuralism” 
by David Hoy, Associate Professor, 
Barnard College/4:30 pm, Kresge 

Commuter Graduate Lounge/Free. 


* Women in Pornography,” a lecture 
with slides by Rich Snowden/7:30 
pm, Oakes 105/Free. 


“Towards a New Curriculum” by 
Charles Muscatine, UC Berkeley 

professor of English/8 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall/Free. 


Meetings 


An hor d'oeuvres party, educational 
and organizational meeting/ All 
Environmental Studies associates 
welcome/4-6 pm, College VIII, 
Room 247. 


Miscellaneous 


Recruitment Visitor. Anderson | 
Jacobsen (Information Science 
students)/Call Diane Walker, 
x2183, Career Planning Center. for 
more information to make you 
interview appointments. 


Crown/ Merrill Science Table/ 
Edward Dratz, Chemistry-Bio- 
chemistry: “Nutritional Facots in 
Vision’/5:30 pm, Merrill Baobab 
Room/( Discount meal tickets 
available at Crown College Office) 


S 


Tuesday 


Movies 


Le Crime De M. Lange( 1935), and 
The Lower Depths (1936)/7:30 
pm, Classroom 2/$1 (Renoir Film 
Series: 4th of 8) 


Lectures 


Eckankar introductory lecture and 
general information/7:30 pm, 
Cowell Conference Room/Free. 


* The Wealth of the Southern Ocean 


~ and the Future of Antarctica’ by 


Sidney J. Holt, UCSC professor of 
environmental studies/8 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall/Free 
(Inaugural Lecture) 


MOVIES ON AHIL 


Salut, celluloid buffs. Let me extricate myself from 
this tangle of film clips long enough to— amazing how 
lectures and papers and such things complicate one’s 
viewing schedule, isn’t it? Can’t be helped, I suppose. 

Tonight, in Stevenson Dining Hall at 8 and 10:15, 
is Diary of a Mad Housewife (1970) by Frank 
Perry; a fascinating, tragi-comic study of a New York 
woman (Carrie Snodgrass) driven to distraction by a 
fastidious, demanding husband (Richard Benjamin), 
two nasty daughters, and a sadistic writer with whom 
she has an affair (played to perfection by a reptilian 
Frank Langella). That’s 75¢ for Stevies, one dollar 
general. 

Friday night The Graduate (1967), one of every- 
body’s favorites, comes to Classroom Two at 7 and 
9:30. Mike Nichols won the Academy Award for his 
direction of this enormously successful film, adapted 
by Buck Henry from Charles Webb's novel (to this 
day Webb has never seen the movie) and starring 
Dustin Hoffman as Benjamin Braddock, who is 
seduced by Mrs. Robinson (Anne Bancroft), then 
falls in love with her daughter Elaine (Katharine 
Ross). Admission is $1.50. 

Also on Friday is Fellini’s Amarcord (1973), a 
dazzling semi-autobiographical tour de force ‘about 
growing up in a seaside town in Italy during the fascist 
reign of Mussolini in the 1930s. One of the best from 
one of the greatest living directors, it screens at 7:30 
and 10 pm, in Kresge Town Hall, for one dollar. 

Part One of the acclaimed PBS series, The Ascent 
of Man by Bronowski, will be shown for free at 7:30 
Friday night in Crown Dining Hall. Please check the 
calendar on this one. 

Then, on Saturday, Guys and Dolls (1955), the 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz musical and Love Me Tonight 
(1932) at 7 pm in Classroom Two. All this for $1.50. 

Frenzy (1972), a suspense film by recently knight- 
ed master of the genre Sir Alred Hitchcock, will play 
Cowell Dining Hall (please check calendar) at 7 and 
9:30 pm on Saturday night. Featuring a faultless cast 
of nonstars, and the Hitchcock touch of class, it 
promises an evening even scarier than studying for 
midterms, for only $1.50. 

Sunday night brings Francois Truffant’s tribute to 
the American Film Noir of the 1940s, Tirez sur le 
pianiste (1960), to Classroom Two at 7 and 9 pm for 

$1.50, A lesser-known work filmed between his two 
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‘5:30 pm, Merrill Baobab 
Discount meal tickets 
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Future of Antarctica” by 
J. Holt, UCSC professor of 

mental studies/8 pm, 
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INA HILL 


Meetings 


Meeting to provide information on 
Cambodian situation and to plan 
campus fast; benefit for Cambodian 
aid/7:30 pm, Oakes Coffeehouse 
Lounge. 


Sports 


Tournament: Women’s beginning 
and intermediate racquetball 
singles/For women new to the sport/ 
Meet new people and improve your 
game/7-11 pm, East Field House 
Courts. 


Miscellaneous 


Recruitment Visitors: Intermetrics 
(Information Science) and Loyola 
Law School/Call Diane Walker, 
x2183, Career Planning Center, for 
more information to make your 
interview appointments. 


Women’s Self-Defense Workshop/ 
Instructor Kalegh! Quinn/Classes 
designed to handle the problems of 
women and power/9- 10:30 am, 
Merrill Baobab Lounge/$2.50 each 
class/Pre-register at Merrill 
Activities Office/( Weekly, through 
the quarter) 


extricate myselffrom early successes, Les Quatre Cent Coups and Jules et 
ugh to— amazing how Jim, it stars singer Charles Aznavour as the enter- 
ings complicate one’s tainer and Marie Dubois (Therese in Jules et Jim) as 


tbe helped, suppose. _ his girlfriend. 


g Hall at 8 and 10:15, 


The Odessa File (1974), by Ronald Neame, was 
rife (1970) by Frank adapted from the Frederick Forsyth bestseller about - 
ic study ofaNew York 4 determined German journalist (Jon Voigt) tracking 
ven to distraction bya down an ex-SS war criminal (Maximilian Schell). 
1 (Richard Benjamin), You can catch it for $1.50 in Stevenson Dining Hall. 


istic writer withwhom Sunday at 8 and 10:15 pm. 


fection by a reptilian 


Monday evening at 7:30, Long Canyon and the 


Biology Seminar/* Are 

Classical Hormones Mitogenics?” 
by Dr. Stayabrata Nandi, UCB/4 
pm, Thimann Lecture Hall I/Free. 


Crown College Night: Tom Noddy. 
puppetry and bubbles/6:10 pm, 
Crown Dining Hall/Free. 


Whole Earth Seminar—* Organ- 
ization and Age, Compositional 
and Structural Patterns in the 
Sierra Nevada” by Dr. Paul 
Bateman. USGS/4 pm, Applied 
Sciences, Rm. 165/Free. 


Panel discussion on * Violence 
Against Women’’/ Panelists: 
Kalegh! Quinn, judo teacher on self- 
defense: Rosa Rodriques, Mariposa 
House: “Battered Wives: Alice 
Silverstein, Women’s Crisis 
Support: **Rape:"* Yvonne Little: 
“Racism and Violence” and 
“Sterilization of Women’/7:30 pm, 
Classroom I/Free. 


Poetry Reading: Members of the 
Literature Board and graduate 
students/7:30 pm, Kresge 
Commuter Graduate Lounge/Free. 
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Wednesday 


Movies 


Union Maids and With Babies and 
Banners/7:30 and 10 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall/$1. 


for Stevies, one dollar © Wilderness Issue, a documentary on the controver- 427-2803 


sy between conservationists and public policy 


(1967), one of every- makers, is showing for free in Thimann Lecture Hall 
assroom Two at 7 and = Three. 


cademy Award for his 


1 Italy during the fascist $1.50 at 7:30 in Classroom Two. 


)s. One of the best from 


Hall, for one dollar. 


| and Love Me Tonight 


With Babies and Banners and Union Maids, two 
tors, it screens at 7:30 excellent feminist documentaries, will be shown at 
7:30 and 10 pm in Kresge Town Hall for one dollar 
BS series, The Ascent on Wednesday night. Another documentary double 
» shown for free at 7:30 _ bill, this one on Paulo Freire’s theories of education, 
, Hall. Please check the Tanzania: Education for Self-Reliance and Start- 
ing from Nina: The Politics of Learning, are free to 
and Dolls (1955), the all on Wednesday night at 7:30 in Merrill 102. 
Finally, a more artsy Wednesday evening of film 
Two. All this for $1.50, awaits you at College Five Dining Hall, with Rene 
film by recently knight- Clair’s delightful Entr’Acte (1924), the intriguing 
‘ed Hitchcock, will play © Anemic Cinema, a piece entitled Andy Warhol, and 
heck calendar)at 7and a Robert Rauschenberg Retrospective, all at 8 pm 


featuring a faultless cast for one dollar admission. 


cock touch of class, it 


You know, I can spot my fellow film addicts by 
sarier than studying for _ their pallor of screening-room silver and bleary 

vision. There’s a secret handshake, too, not to 
ois Truffant’s tribute to mention our lukewarm evaluations come the day of 


the 1940s, Tirez sur le academic judgment. 


m Two at 7 and 9 pm for 
filmed between his two 


—Penelope Kael 


Et puis, mesdames et messieurs, les films de Jean 
iccessful film, adapted Renoir continuent Tuesday soir avec Le Crime de 
Webb’s novel (to this © Monsieur Lange (1935) et Les Bas-Fonds (1936). 
e movie) and starring The first, with a screenplay by Jacques Prevert, 
in Braddock, who is concerns a publishing firm run cooperatively by the 
‘Anne Bancroft), then workers until the owner returns to resume control: 
ter Elaine (Katharine Truffaut calls it ‘‘a film touched by divine grace,” 

“full of pure beauty and truth.” The second feature, 
. Amarcord (1973), a adapted from the play by Maxim Gorki, is in the same 
al tour de force about _ glorious spirit of revolution. Do catch them both for 


ED KELLY 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY Ist: 
MEL MARTIN and LISTEN - featuring 
SUSAN MUSCARRELA 


Starting from Nina: The Politics of 
Learning and Tanzania: Educa- - 
tion for Self-Reliance/Two films 
about Paulo Freire’s concepts of 
education and action/7:30 Merrill. 
Room 102/Free (Merrill Field 
Program Films) 


Four films: Entr’acte, Anemic 
Cinema, Andy Warhol, and Robert 
Rauschenberg Reprospective/ 

8 pm, College V Dining Hall/$1 


Meetings 


* Deutsch am Mittwoch,” a weekly 
meeting to practice German 
conversation skills/ Discussion 
leader, Herma/2:30-4:30 pm. 
Banana Joes’/( For more info 

call 426-1408) 


Sports 


Four-Mile Cross Country Run: A 
fun run through the beautiful main 
campus and redwoods via the fire 
trails/4:15 pm, East Field 


Meetings 


Anthropology Society organiza- 
tional meeting/ All anthropology 
majors welcome/12 noon-1 pm, 
Kerr Hall, 3rd floor patio. 


Miscellaneous 


Roller Skating Night: Three hours of 
skating to great music/ Skates will be 
available for $2 for the evening, $1 if 
you have your own with poly- 
urethane wheels/Bring Student I.D./ 
9 pm - Midnight, West Field House 
Gym. 


FAMILY SAUNA 
SHOP 


Santa Cruz's only Family Sauna in the true Finnish tradition 
Discover the joy of family bathing in a quiet. relaxed atmosphere 


WEDNESDAY STUDENT DISCOUNT 
2 for $6.00 


320-C Cedar Street 
Santa Cruz. CA 95060 Noonto 10pm 


9 pm $4.00 advance 
$4.50 door 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4th: 
EDDIE MOORE and CREATIVE FORCE 
featuring EDDIE HENDERSON and 


9 pm $4.00 advance 
$4.50 door 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8th: 
DENNY ZEITLIN TRIO - featuring 
GEORGE MARSH and MEL GRAVES 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1 1th: 
AIRTO MOREIRA - Two shows 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15th: 
REAWAKENING and 
COMMON DENOMINATOR 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18th: 
PHIL WOODS - Two shows 
KUUMBWA JAZZ INSTITUTE CLASSES ARE 
NOW IN SESSION 
For more information call 427-2227 
tickets available at Cymbaline Records 
320-2 CEDAR STREET 427-2227 


Not quite 50,000 watts 


KZSC-FM 


UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS & LECTURES 


a concert by 


THE BORODIN 
PIANO TRIO 


one of Russia’s most celebrated 


chamber ensembles 


Rostislav Dubinsky, violin 


Luba Edlina, piano 
Yuli Turovsky, cello 


Program: 


Tchaikowsky—Trio in A minor, opus 50 
Shostakovich—Trio, opus 67 
Beethoven—Trio in D, opus 70 #1 (Ghost) 


Saturday, February 2 


8 pm UCSC Performing Arts Theater 


reserved seating: 


$3.50 student/elders/ $5 general 


COMING EVENTS: 


April 12 


DAVID GORDON/ 


Pick UP co. 


a unique New York Dance Company 


April 25 


FIVE CENTURIES 


ENSEMBLE 


a concert of early and 
contemporary music 
April 20-May 3 


MUSIC WITH ROOTS 
IN THE AETHER 


video portraits of seven American 
composers directed by Robert Ashiey 


Tickets available at the UCSC Box Oftice (above the 
Whole Earth Restaurant on campus) and all BASS 
Outlets including the Record Factory on Pacific 
Avenue. For further ticket information call 429-2159. 
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BALD MOUNTAIN 7 by Carter Young 


; aNNQunces Ohen we lie in bed, bodies heavy with fatigue and 
a field and Studio class for women longing, and stare into the darkness, wondering what the 


who wish to work in a group person next to us, or down the street, or long gone from our 
studying the impact aesthetic lives, feels and dreams, We never know as much as we think 


are ar we do, and the secret of human relations escapes us all. 
and social Image of women In the study of love and sex between men and women, the 


creating art through photography. essential question has always been, is there satisfaction?, and 
APRIL 1980 : -if so, is it mutually exclusive between the sexes? Many 


Class instructor: Donna Maurillo-Martin (mostly men) have come to bat against this problem with 


so se theses and findings, and not a few have ingloriously struck- 
oman For further information call out. Now the heavy hand of sociobiology is coming to the 


FOR APPT. CALL 425-88H BALD MOUNTAIN 423-4465 seiuel plate 


We offer our usual money back guarantee Led by E.O. Wilson and UCSC’s Robert Trivers, among 


others, sociobiology is a new discipline engaged in “the 
systematic study of the biological basis of all social be- 
won't hurt VOU... 


avior.” A male-dominated field, sociobiology emphasizes 
the genetic implications of social behavior. Looking for 
comparisons to human life, sociobiologists work their way up 
the life chain from insects, often making specious general 
izations which are used to support racist and sexist beliefs. 
od on 
5 i The first sociobiologist to step into the romantic fray is 
Donald Symons with his Evolution of Human Sexuality. 
| Blithely dismissing the importance to sexuality of sentiment, 
obsession, ecstasy, or any other emotion, Symons sticks to 
the facts—as he sees them. 

Sociobiologists believe that the strongest motivation in life 
is the desire for immortality. Because no one lives forever, 
individuals settle for the next best thing—genetic reprod- 
uction. Because men can theoretically impregnate thousands 


* ) 
iw’ personalized ~Wpir, design & natural hair care 


children, sociobiologists contend that the sexual desires of 
- the two sexes are opposed, and that mutual satisfaction is 
impossible. 

From this premise, Symons goes on to consider what men 
and women really want from sex. Acknowledging the role 
social values have played in the formation of our romantic 
perceptions, Symons investigates gay sex for clues to hetero- 
sexual behavior—on the assumption that homosexuality is 
unfettered by the restraints of the opposite sex. 

Working from previously published research, Symons 
finds that gay men—and by inference, all men— are prim- 
arily interested in sexual variety without obligation or 
commitment. They also have trouble forming long-term, 
stable loves, are genitally focused, emphasize the physical 
attractiveness in the choice of sexual partners, draw a distinct 
line between friends and lovers, continually fall in love with 
fantasies that escape them, and engage in fits of sexual 
jealousy. 

Lesbians— and again by extension, all women— place less 
importance on genital contact, according to Symons. They 
equate sex with enduring emotions and a loving partner in a 
coupled relationship, and rarely engage in one-night stands or 
sex with strangers. 

That lesbian sex resembles the heterosexual ideal is an 
indication to Symons that feminist male-conspiracy theories 
are so much clap-trap. Instead, the nuclear family is a boon 
for women and a bane for men. 

This directly contradicts studies done on happiness which 
show that as a class, married men are the happiest, followed 
by single women, married women, and then unmarried men. 
The sociobioligist’s view of love and sex also denies the 
observations of marxists, feminists, or romantics, and even 
unwittingly calls Symons’ own hypothesis into question. If 
sociobiologists consider reproduction to be a manifest des- 
tiny, and if homosexuals forego that function, then don’t gays 
make a curious base for assumptions about heterosexuality? 

Love and sex is far more complex than the crying out of one 


and starring HAL HOLBROOK as Father Malone gene for another, and those requiring an explanation for their 
Produced by DEBRA HILL Written by JOHN CARPENTER and DEBRA HILL Directed by JOHN CARPENTER restless nights will have to look elsewhere than sociobiology. 


Executive Producer CHARLES B. BLOCH an ENTERTAINMENT DISCOVERIES, INC. PRESENTATION Read the BANTAM Book Anyone who cares about the human condition should be wary 
“AVCO EMBASSY PICTURES Release |g” nesraicrso | <> of sociobiology, because when it comes to humanity, no 
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Emotional whiplash of another war 


6l 


> and by Lois Nelson present. There was the usual list of people to call and see, a wondering if he’ll soon be drinking beer in Afghanistan, or © 
t the class to attend, a check to deposit—and more. Thoughts of someplace around the other side of the world. aes 
posted the past don’t accomplish anything—not really. ‘Hell No, We Won’t Go,” “Black Power,” the SDS, 9 
think Ever since the recent rains, I find myself listening for the It suddenly crossed my mind, though, that most of the Norman O. Brown. A lot of people have gone to the other side 
il. sounds of the day even before I open my eyes. Last Thursday people in my dormitory didn’t live through those times. Sure, _ of the world before. Will it . . . can it happen again? My own > 
i the morning I listened. they knew about a lot of it. Television had shown them some _ son, Brian, is of draft age. aL 
’, and But what I heard in the morning sounds of that day was__ of the film footage and they probably know more of the words My brothers went to Korea. “‘P. H. with 2 OLC’’. That’s § __ 
Many more than expected. It was not the absence of rain or the Bob Dylan had written than I know. But all of that is a carved on the gravestone of my twin-brother, although he J 
| with sound of birds, but the sounds of ten or more years past—a_ different kind of knowledge and reality. Why should some _ lived through Korea only to be killed in amotorcycle accident op 
ruck- song of the sixties. words from an old song cause my whole day to take off on after coming back from that side of the world. Others I had | “ 
to the Through my open window (and from a dormitory room some tangent? Life goes on. Now, there’s a real lesson for us known didn’t come back from other places, though—from | 
some distance from the apartment I live in as a resident all. Vietnam, from Korea, from Europe or the South Pacific. rae} 
mee preceptor,) the soft, almost soothing lyrics flowed: Should the person who was The whole thing was getting worse. ‘‘De-personalization,” | — 
‘the ‘“‘How many roads must a man walk down... ?” “The Flower Children,” assassinations, ‘‘think-tanks,” “The J c_ 
al be- “The answer is blowing in the wind...” playing the stereo that Great Society.” © 
BEIZES Consciously I considered that it had been quite some time morning have to wear a Would Carter propose the reinstatement of the draft? If he ra 
ag for since I had listened to that song, but on a different level of my didn’t, it would seem that Congress would. Would all this | 2 
fay up mind other thoughts and memories began to stir. Quite uniform and learn to shoot a increasing international tension continue? All those thoughts << 
nerak suddenly, the song had touched off an emotional flashback. gun ? of what liad beer were now beguining to:settle. It became: = 
eliefs. Ithad caused instant return to other times and places. Inthe ————==—=—=—=—$—_$—$—$—$—_————— n= centered on what might be. a 
earliest month of the eighties, there was a re-run going on in The day went on and the mental/emotional whiplash Would the person who was playing the stereo that morning oS 
my head. A return to the formative years of the counter- continued. It came and went. “The Iron Curtain,” Timothy’ have to wear a uniform and learn to shoot a gun and go to the 
culture; a return to some landmarks of the spirit. This O’Leary, The Cuban Missle Crisis, “overkill.” other side of the world? No answers, just questions! 
flashback, especially set in the political portent of these recent —_I checked my mailbox, went over to Performing Arts to And what about Brian? My own son who won’t even eat 
days, was producing a deep and sudden chill. watch some dance rehearsals I would return to photograph in eat because it means taking life. Can he be asked to take the 
2 A lot of names and titles and places ran past in quick a week, bought some shampoo, and headed for lunch at SAGA _ lives of humans? What is ahead for him and others of his age? 
fray is review—‘Howl,” “The New Left,” “free speech,” “The thinking I should listen to Carter’s State of the Union speech,  “Saber-rattling,” Zen, “the race for space,” “the body 
uality. Cold War,” McCarthy, “The Chicago Riots,” “Make Love, but knowing at that hour I would be in class learning of the count,” dissent, “spin off.”” Where have we been? Where are 
iment, Not War,” Marcuse, Haight-Ashbury, “sitins,” Vietnam, genius and legend of Frank Lloyd Wright. we going? 
icks to and a lot more disconnected remnants of the mind. As I crossed the courtyard of the college a student | This morning the sun rose again and once more I listened to 
Le I suddenly returned to the so-called reality of the day. mentioned buying some beer. Good God, he’s thinking about the sounds. Today it was the “CARS” playing “Moving in 
in life Mental rumination wasn’t going to accomplish the tasks ofthe getting some beer for the weekend when he should be Tandem.” Life goes on. 
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Introducing Some of the 


career 


planning 


The Career Planning & Placement Center is located 
in Room 123, Centeral Services, 429-2183. CPC is set up 
to assist vou in making career choices based on your own 
self-assessment of skills and interests. We are here to help 
in guiding you to a clarification of personal and social 
values and needs and to present you with a wide awareness 
of career options. CPPC provides you with information on 
how to prepare for meeting career goals and facilitate vour 
transition from UCSC to employment or further 
preparation. 


Here’s an introduction to the CPPC staff: 


Peter Graff, the Director/Manager of the Center, 
advises students interested in. entering the field of 
management and also serves as the Educational Placement 
Advisor. His background includes extensive management 
experience in business and industry, teaching experience 
as an Associate professor and firsthand knowledge of 
working abroad. Peter also provides students with 
information regarding agriculture (and related) and 
marine economics opportunities. 


Ellie Foster serves as the Placement Advisor in the 
“Merrill Connection” and the “Kresge Connection.” Ellie 
has been a UCSC Placement Advisor for six years and 
specializes in the areas of the social sciences. She provides 
workshops in career options, self-assessment and 
preparation for graduate schools. She is available for 
general career advising at the “Connections.” 


Sue Peabody is the Humanities Advisor. Her 
appointments are for individual advising in arts and 
humanities, undergraduate and graduate, including aid in 
selecting and applving to art institutes and academic 
graduate schools; writing “statement of purpose” or 
preparing portfolio. She also handles drop-in advising 
whenever possible. Sue does liaison with UCSC faculty and 
files monographs on career options within arts and 
humanities fields. Seh attends local and regional art shows 
and programs related to her assigned majors and checks 
local “agencies’’/businesses for placement possibilities 
and qualifications of candidates. 


Judith White, CPPC Placement Advisor, is available to 
students seeking information and advice in the social 
sciences during the week and on Wednesday eves from 5 to 
9 p.m. Judith has extensive training and experience in the 
field of career advising, having worked with the YWCA 
Women's Work Information Center, SF State University 
Career Resources.Center, and as a counselor in the area of 
vocational rehabilitation. 


Lewis Austin serves students in the area of social 
sciences and backs up the Pre-law Advisor and 
Management Advisor. Dr. Austin’s experience includes 
extensive Universitv/College teaching and academic 
advising, overseas management with business and 
industry and experience in writing as an author of a 
number of books. Dr. Austin spends half-time at the 
‘CPPC, thé other hal fteaching in the area of vite oder % sCiety 
for Stevenson College. , oy em, “ 


Kathy Powers-Ceresa, Jobs Developer for CPPC, has 
been with the UC system for over 17 years. Kathy began at 
UCLA and moved to UCSC over four years ago to work in 
Financial Aid. Kathy goes into the community to locate 


jobs, obtain job information and familiarize potential 


employers with UCSC. Kathy also works with students on 
preparation of resumes and covering letters and does 
general and pre-law advising. Kathy also coordinates all 
pre-test sessions for the Center. 


Akie Reynolds, the CPPC Librarian, maintains and 
updates the CPPC Career Library and works with students 
seeking career information. She has set up a complete 
microfiche svscem of college catalogs and works with the 
career advisors to provide printed material for student use. 


Kathy Sherman has been with the Career Planning and 
Placement Center for four years. She is the person to see to 
establish an Educational Placement File if you are (or will 
be) a teacher or professor. An Educational Placement File 
consists of a Curriculum Vitae (a resume for educational 
positions) and at least three letters of recommendation. 
She maintains files of these “dossiers” and sends them to 
schools to which candidates have applied for teaching 
and/or professorial positions. 

In addition, Kathy is the PAUSE Advisor. The PAUSE 
program (Planned Absence Under Special Enrollment) 
was developed to help if you are interrupting your studies 
at UC Santa Cruz. Enrolling in PAUSE makes available to 
you the use of all the Student Services: some fora fee, some 
free. See Kathy Sherman any morning to discuss your 
options and how to maximize them in light of your present 
and future needs. If you need an extended study break or 
need time away from classes to do research and are 
planning to stay in Santa Cruz, don’t drop out---PAUSE! 


Leslie Randolph is the “traffic cop” for incoming calls 
and visitors to our office---otherwise known as the 
Receptionist. She can show visitors how to use our library, 
determine which advisor students need to talk to and make 
those appointments, give general information about 
CPPC-sponsored tests, workshops, and other servcices, 
de-mvystifv the use of our audio-visual aids, and provide 
kleenex and a svmpathetic ear. Not necessarily in that 
order. 


Diane Walker has worked in CPPC for five vears as 
Administrative Assistant. The bulk of her work deals with 
coordinating the on-campus recruitment visitor program. 
This often includes preparing students for formal 
interviews: resume preparation and interview ups. She also 
notifies boards and faculty to meet with off-campus 
visitors. Diane has had extensive experience in business 
and industry and provides the “know how” and. expertise 
in helping vou prepare for job placement. 


Rosejoanne Cirincione advises students interested in 
careers in the health sciences, biology, chemistry and 
psvchobiology. She provides weekly drop-in information 
sessions, individual advising and workshops. 
Rosejoanne’s area of expertise is pre-medical advising 
which includes weekly advising sessions (M,T,Th,F from 
12-1). All events are in City on a Hill and are posted in the 
Center and throughout the campus. 

In the seven vears that Rosejoanne has been advising at 
UCSC she has been responsible for providing career 
information and development of resources in virtually 
every academic major offered at UCSC. She has been 
involved in recruitment, field placements, graduate and 
professional school advising and job development. 
Roscjoanne has had twelve vears of experience in carcer 
advising since receiving her Master's Degree in vocational 
counseling in 1966. Coming from a bilingual/bicultural 
background, and as a single parent, she has a special 
interest in working with “non-traditional” students. See 
her early in vour carcer planning pursuits. 


Kay Smothers holds two positions in the Career 
Planning Center: Pre-Medical Secretary and clerical 
support to the entire Career Planning staff. From 8 a.m. to 
12 noon, Kay helps students interested in the health 
sciences by referral to appropriate sources of information. 
She is also responsible for record keeping and confidential 
files required for applicants to medical school. In addition, 
she prepares and distributes informational material such 
as the Pre-Med Handbook, Career Monographs, and posts 
updated items regarding health science careers. 


STUDENT 
EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES 


The Student Employment Services Office is designed for 
UCSC students seeking part-time employment. We are 
located in the Central Services Building, Room 125. 
Student Employment actively recruits employment 
opportunities within the Santa Cruz area. The Office 
serves as an employment referral service (not a placement 
center) which brings many off and on-campus part-time 
job opportunities to a central location on campus. Jobs of 
almost every type, skilled and unskilled, are listed with 
Student Employment. 

Examples of jobs that have been listed in the past range 
from housekeeper and waiter/waitress jobs to computer 
programmers and lab technicians. Participation in a 
Student Corps pool is also open to students who are 
interested in temporary, short term jobs. Other services 
provided by Student Employment are: summer 
emplovment opportunities, in which we begin receiving 
listings as early as January; and Work-Study, a program 
designed to open new employment opportunities both on 
and off campus for qualified students who meet the special 
criteria of financial need. 


Here's an introduction to the Student Employment 
staff: 


Barbara Bedford is Coordinator of Student 
Employment. If you have any questionsregarding Student 
Employment in general, call 429-4024. 


Ask Roz Robinson if you have questions regarding 
Work-Study or Student Corps, 429-4420. 


If vou want or need to know the status of any on-campus, 
non Work-Study position posted in Student Employment, 


just ask Robin Lowery, 429-4024. 


Olivia Ruiz is responsible for signing up all new student 
hires. Yo Hablo Espanol. 


Sharon Hoops, the Student Employment Receptionist, 


maintains off-campus and summer job listings. Ask her if 


vou have questions regarding future summer emplovment 
opportunites or current off-campus job listings. 


Fora daily 24-hour recording of off-campus listings call 
429-4034. 
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People in Student Services 


THE COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION is a campus wide 
program which provides natural science, social science, 
and humanities students paid, pre-professional internship 
opportunities. Students who participate in the program 
combine periods of academic work with periods of 
employment related to their career interests and goals. 

Positions are diverse—in government, industry, 
business. Some are research related, such as writing for 
Foreign Policy magazine (published by Carnegie Institute for 
the Study of International Peace) or serving as laboratory 
assistants doing cancer research at the National Institutes 
of Health. Others are adjuncts to curriculum available at 
UCSC—for example, working as an intern/reporter with 
the San Jose Mercury or as analyst/auditor at the U.S. 
Department of Justice. 

Internships offer you the chance to not only explore the 
kind of work you want to do, but also to apply your 
academic background away from the “city ona hill.” Like 
an apprenticeship, it offers you training, an entry-level 
income, and the chance to gradually increase your 
responsibilities as you learn from professionals in your 
field. 

Sound interesting? Contact the folks at Cooperative 
Education. We can inform you of current internship 
positions available, show you our application materials, 
and tell you more about our program. You can find us at 
140 Central Services or call us at 429-2396. 


OFFICE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION 


Karol Cavatio and Mark McCarroll are the campus 
Recreation Supervisors. Their office is located at the East 
Field House in the Recreation Trailer #1. Each quarter 
they publish an Activity Calendar and encourage new ideas 
from students. 


WINTER QUARTER 


Go Skiing, Roller Skating, Whale Watching, 

take a day hike, 

experience Chinese New Year, 

see San Francisco or Carmel or Yosemite or all three, 
view the famous migrating elephant seals at Ano Nuevo, 
go wine tasting, 

relax at Esalen in the ultimate hot tub, 

catch a pro basketball game with Dr. J., 

play frisbee, 

make bagels or homemade brew or tofu, 

fix your bike,your car or your skis, 

treat your body to a Stretching Clinic, 

Acupressure Workshop, a Swedish Massage or Stress 
Reduction, 

develop an individualized weight program, 

earn a 100 mile club running certificate, 

learn a Belly Dance, Indian Dance, folk dance or the art 
of Philippine Stick Fighting, 

or how to draw cartoons or play the banjo, 

spend spring break canoeing the Colorado River and 
hiking into the Grand Canyon. 

There's more, but if this arrav doesn’t intrigue vou, then 
come down to the Recreation Trailer and check the many 
files and reference books for something that will. For 
further information regarding the program, call X2806 or 
X2045. 


HANDICAPPED 
STUDENT SERVICES/ 
VETERAN SERIVCES 


The Office of Handicapped Student Services/Veteran 
Services assists disabled students, veteran’s dependents, 
social security clients, and civil service clients. 

The primary objective of the Office of Handicapped 
Student Services is to integrate and mainstream disabled 
students into general campus programs and activities. The 
ability of each disabled student to function independently 
in the educational environment is the ultimate goal.” 

The following services are available to meet the 
individual needs of permanently and temporarily disabled 
students: advising; special equipment and academic 
support personnel such as readers, interpreters, 
notetakers, mobility assistants, and attendants; 
registration assistance/special enrollment procedures; 
special test taking arrangements; liaison with the 
California State Department of Rehabilitation and 
referrals to appropriate’ resources, services, and agencies; 
special parking; and transportation and mobility services 
for permanently and temporarily disabled students. 

The Office operates and schedules a lift-equipped van 
service for disabled students. The van and driver can be 
reserved from 8 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. Monday through Friday, 


for on-campus transportation needs. Prior notification of 


the Office of Handicapped Student Services is required by 
Thursday at 12 noon in order to schedule van service for 
the following Monday through Friday. 


SPORTS AND 
RECREATION CLUBS 


Aikido Club 

1. Practice the art of Aikido. 

2. Contact Deborah Kranzler 426-8976 or Linda Hultgren 476-6373. 
Alpine Club 

1. Rents gear Mon. 5-6 p.m., Fri. 9-10 a.m. in Trailer #1, East Field 
House. 

2. Contact Paul McWhirter, 427-3974. 

Men's Basketball Club 

1. Plavs a 22 game Intercollegiate basketball schedule. 

2. Practices 3 days per week at West Field House. Contact Joe 
Richardson 462-1652. 

Women’s Basketball Club 

1. Plavs a 15 game Intercollegiate basketball schedule. 

2. Practices 3 davs per week at West Field House. Contact Claire Dean 
426-0105. 

Boxing Club 

1. Plavs a 8 game Intercollegiate boxing schedule. 

2. Contact Derek La Mont 423-9818 or Scott Berlin 425-1775. 
Cvcling Club 

1. Organizes group bike rides. 

2. Contact Abby Doolittle 427-0949. 

Fencing Club 

1. Fences against other colleges and competes in tournaments. 
2. Contact Kathryn Krusen 4272792. 

Frisbee Club 

1. Competes in Ultimate Frisbee League. 

2. Contact David Munoz 427-3073 or David Discher 429-4196. 
Gymnastics Club 

1. Practices Gymnastics. 

2. Contact Stephen Scott X4191. 

Karate-do Club 

1. Practice the art of Karate. 

2. Contact Richard Elliot 423-5230. 

Kendo Club 

1. Practice the art of Kendo. 

2. Contact Romeny Brand 426-1969. 

Los Mejicas : 

1. Give conserts in Mexican Flok Dances throughout the State. 
2. Contact Teresa Tiscareno 425-1757. 

Racquetball Club 

1. Competes in racquetball league. Bs 

2. Contact Chris Meyer 462-4350. 


Medical documentation of disability wil lbe required for 
the delivery of most handicapped student services. 

The Office of Veteran Services coordinates with the V.A. 
Certification Program, V.A. Tutorial Program, the V.A. 
Work-Study Program, and the V.A. Educational Loan 
Program. 

Here are the members of out staff: Rob Clerisse, 
Coordinator; Jenni Duckett, Assistant; Jeany Lubina, 
Clerk; Robrt Shaw, Work-Study Coordinator and 
Transportation Coordinator; Work-Study Clerk/Drivers: 
Greg Galeste, Susan Gentz, David Gray (Wheelchair and 
Equipment Maintenance), Jose Ochoa, Maria Romero, 
Lorraine Scott, and Work-Studv Clerk: Beth Ann Greany. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION call 429-2829 and 429- 
2089 T, TH only or drop in at Central Services Building, 
Room 125, University of California, Santa Cruz, 95064. 


INTRAMURALS 


Intramural/Recreational sports has an exciting variety of 
team and individual sports programs scheduled for the 
winter quarter. Basketball leads the way in popularity with 
coed, women’s, and men’s plav divided into A, B, and 
under 6° leagues. Coed vollevball, growing in popularity, 
continues from the fall quarter, with floor hockev, a new 
activity, ready to debut on Januarv 16. 

Individual events for all skill levels are racquetball, cross 
country, table tennis, frisbee golf, doubles vollevball and 
tennis. 

For more information on team sports contact Terry 
Warner, the Intramural/Recreational Sports Supervisor. 
He is located at the East Field House in Trailer #2 and can 
be reached by calling X4220. 


Rugby Club 

1. Competes in the Northern California Rugby Football Union. 
2. Contact Dan Porter 429-1820 od Chuck Depew 427-2942. 
Running Club 

1. Competes against other colleges and organizes group runs 
approximately 5 davs per week. 

2. Contact John Hellman 462-4804. 

Sailing Club 

1. Competes in an intercollegiate league and has recreational outings. 
2. Contact the harbor. 

Scuba Club 

1. Organizes various scuba trips. 

2. Contact Donald Hirschaut 462-1987. 

Ski Club 

1. Organizes ski trips. 

2. Contact the Recreation Department X2806. 

Men's Soccer Club 

1. Plays a 12 game Intercollegiate schedule. 

2. Contact Dave Hoban 475-8179. 

Women's Soccer Club 

1. Plavs a 15 game Intercollegiate schedule. 

2. Contact Tony Sloss 426-2973. 

Surfing Club 

1. Trving to organize an Intercollegiate league. 

2. contact Lorraine Scott 427-1658. 

Tae Kwon Do Club 

1, Practice the art of Tae Kwan Do and participate in tournaments. 
,2. Contact Paul Aron 427-3789. 

Men's Tennis Club 

1. Plavs a 15 game Intercollegiate schedule. 

2. Contact Bob Hansen X4694. 

Track Club v 

1. Trving to develop an Intercollegiate schedule. 

2. Contact Ben Klein X4165. 

Coed Volleyball Club 

1. Competes in USVBA Tournaments. 

2. Contact Corinne Nii X2128 or X4552. 

Men's Vollevball Club 

1. Competes in an Intercollegiate league. 

2. Contact Dennis Hare 475-5373. 

Women’s Volleyball Club 

1. Competes in an intercollegiate league. 

2. Contact Corinne Nii X2128 or X4552. 

Yoga Club 

1. Practice the art of Yoga. 

2. Contact Martin Biebel 429-4166. 

Phil Jones is the Sports and Recreation Club Supervisor. His office is 

located in Trailer #1. For further information regarding joining a club, 


~ or forming a new one, call him at X4524. « 
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Ban the Olympics 


by Ben Klein 


On July 19, 1980, the final symbolic turch will arrive at the 
Olympic Stadium in Moscow, igniting the 22nd renewal of 
the Olympic Games. While more than six months away, the 
Olympic Games have once more been immersed in political 
turmoil, and perhaps for the final time. 
When President Jimmy Carter addressed the nation in his 
January 4 television speech, he suggested that unless the 
Soviet Union discontinued its belligerent actions in Afghani- 
stan, the United States would threaten to boycott the Moscow 
Olympics. Less than two weeks ago this threat became an 
ultimatum: if the Soviet forces have not withdrawn from 
Afghanistan by February 20, the US would not compete this 


ANALYSIS 


summer in Moscow. 

According to the results of recent polls independently 
conducted by the San Francisco Chronicle and Newsweek, 
the American public favors this potential boycott by a strong 
three-to-one majority. An American boycott has been sup- 
ported by those on Capitol Hill, and several US allies, 
including Great Britain’s Margaret Thatcher and Canada’s 
Joe Clark, are interested in having the Games moved from 
their current Soviet base. 

So far, only Saudi Arabia and its two neighboring states, 
Djibouti and Qatar, have anuounced their intentions to 
boycott the Olympics. 

Without a doubt, the Olympic Games have become so 
politically saturated that athletic performance has become of 
less significance than nationalistic propaganda. But the 
principle of nationalism has been an integral part of the 
Olympic Games, dating back to the beginning when Greece’s 
Crown Prince Constantine escorted his victorious fellow 
countryman Spirdon Louis, a marathoner, across the finish 
line during the first modern Games held in Athens, 1896. 
Recent statements by four-time discus gold medalist, Al 
Oerter (‘‘The only way to compete against Moscow is to stuff 
it down their throats in their own backyard”) echo equally 
strong nationalistic sentiments. 

In reviewing the history of the Olympics, both modern and 
ancient, the only logical answer is to institute a complete ban 
on the Olympic Games. Nationalism has destroyed the intent 
of the Olympics. . 

The ancient Olympics began somewhere around 776 BC 
and lasted until the year 394 AD. Originally, the Olympics 
[began as a local festival but it soon became a widespread 

event. It was during Hiermenia, the month of Olympic 
festivity, that all wars among the Greeks were voluntarily 
discontinued, and no one was permitted to bear arms within 
the sacred limits of Olympia. Interestingly, this event was 
concerned only with male athletic competition and any 
woman discovered as a participant was thrown over a nearby 
cliff. 

The Olympic code was strictly enforced and those caught 
cheating were told to erect statues, Zanes, at the foot of 
Mount Kronious, and those statues bore the name of the 
guilty and their crimes. In accordance with Greek mythology, 

[the first contest in Olympic history was fixed. 
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The Games reached their nadir when Roman Emperor 
Nero arrived in 66 AD with 5,000 personal bodyguards. 
Entering several events, including those he had spontan- 
eously invented, Nero naturally won a fair share of the 
covetd victory laurels. The Olympic Games were termin- 
ated in 394 AD because they had reached, under Roman 
influence, a peak of corruption and idolatry. 

The Olympic Games were not revived until 1896, when 
French educationalist, Baron Pierre de Coubertin, first 
breathed life into a cure to overcome what he saw as an 
international trend towards commercialism in sports. Ama- 
teur athletes from all nations would gather every four years to 
compete in various athletic events. 

When Baron Coubertin said, “The important thing in the 


Olympic Games is not winning but taking part . . . the. 


essential thing in life is not conquering but fighting well,” he 
had no indication that the Olympics would be continually 
swept into the tides of fervent nationalism. Individual athletes 
were to be pitted against one another as individuals and not as 
nations vying for international superiority. 

National policy has been a part of the Olympic Games 
from the beginning of this century. During the opening 
ceremonies of the 1908 Games in London, the British were 
outraged when the American shot putter defied tradition by 
refusing to lower the flag to King Edward VII. In 1920 at 
Antwerp and again in 1948 at London, the losing nations of 
the World Wars were barred from athletic competition. 

In 1936, with the approach of the Berlin Olympics, a cry 
for boycott rang out among the Jews. of the United States, 
only to fall upon deaf ears. Adolf Hitler turned the Games 
into a circus of Nazi propaganda. The myth of Aryan 
superiority was dealt a severe blow when the classic black 
sprinter from Alabama, Jesse Owens, turned the tables on the 
notion that white meant might and black meant weakgess by 
earning four Olympic golds. Hitler, who had created such a 
spectacle by honoring the first gold medalist, a German, 
refused to acknowledge the feats of an American Negro when 
he earned his first gold medal on that same day. 

A quotation from the Soviet newspaper, the Pravda, best 
exemplifies the notion that Olympic point score has become 
an instrument of foreign policy: ‘A successful trip by the 
sportsmen of the USSR is an excellent vehicle of propaganda. 
The success of our sportsmen helps in the work of our 
diplomats.” Clearly, by 1956 the Olympic Games had 
become a defined factor in the world’s political arsenal as 
nationalistic interests again paved the way for controversy at 
the Melbourne Games. Egypt, Iraq, and Lebanon did not 
participate because of the Anglo-French position in the Suez 
Canal. Spain, Switzerland, and the Netherlands also with- 
drew from the Games in protest of the Soviet invasion of 
Hungary. While Soviet tanks rolled over Hungarian soil, a 
Russian swimmer carried this national pride into the water 
polo championship match by attacking and bloodying a 
Hungarian swimmer, leading to riots by Hungarian specta- 
tors. ‘ é 

At the height of the Civil Rights movement in America, the 
Mexico City Games of ’68 were the center. of political 
activism. Led by sociologist Harry Edwards, from San Jose 
State, the Black athletes of the US launched @ nationwide 
protest and a boycott attempt which eventually failed. This 
furor was incited by the readmission of apartheid-bound 
South Africa to the Olympic Games, but was largely in 
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response to the second class treatment in the US of blacks 
compared to white athletes. Former world-record and gold 
medalist in the 200 meters, Tommie Smith, and bronze 
medalist John Carlos were denied any further participation in 
future Olympic competition in response to the black gloved, 
raised fist salute during the playing of the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” The International Olympic Committee (IOC) 
justified their action, ironically, by telling the world that 
politics were not a part of the Olympic Games. 

The Munich Games of ’72 will always be remembered, not 
for Mark Spitz’s seven gold medals, but for a group of Arab 
terrorists who attacked a sleeping Israeli team in the Olympic 
village. Eleven athletes were murdered in the name of 
national interest. , 
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In Montreal’s 1976 Olympics, controversy arose concern- 
ing which China, Taiwan or the People’s Republic, was in 
fact the true representative of China. Twenty-eight African 
nations withdrew in response of the tour of South Africa by a 
New Zealand rugby team. What do these national interests 
have in common with the intent of the Olympic Games? 

This history brings us to the upcoming Moscow Games. 
‘While such US athletes as high jumpers Franklin Jacobs and 
Dwight Stones, basketball center Mike Gminski, miler Craig 
Masback, and the 32-member Ali Amateur Sports Club, 
which includes sprinter Houston McTear, support an Ameri- 
can boycott in Moscow, there are several athletes who 
strongly desire to compete, whether for individual achieve- 
ment or for national interests. Regardless of the eventual 
outcome of this dilemma, the real losers in this political tug- 
of-war are the athletes themselves. The athletes have become 
mere pawns in a political chess game. 

Nationalism in the Olympics has gone to such an extreme 
that several Eastern European countries are beginning to rely 
heavily on the use of steroids for several of their female 
athletes. As Jimmy Breslin recently wrote, ““The rest of the 
Olympics is a test of amateurs vs. subsidized professionals.” 

Sargent Shriver addressed the institution of the Olympics 
and declared: “To the ancient Greeks, the Olympic Games 
were more than a sporting exhibition, a test of skill and 
strength; they were a symbolic renewal of the vital energies of 
the State.” What other “symbolic renewal of the vital 
energies of the State” is there than nationalism? Yet such 
nationalism as the a Nazi propaganda of ’36 and the tragic 
memory of the Black September terrorists in Munich are a far 
cry from any “‘vital energies” in any state. How much longer 
can the world of peace tolerate the “sporting exhibition” we 
call the Olympics? 
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Freed Puerto Rican nacionalistas visit UCSC _ 


by Susan Stone 


“It can be sustained...that almost everything that directly 
or indirectly affects the life of Puerto Rico is in the hands of 
the US Congress.” —testimony before the UC-Puerto Rico 
Commission on the Status of Puerto Rico. 

On February 7, two of the four Puerto Rican Nationalists 
recently released from federal prison, after being held for 25 
years, will be coming to UCSC to speak on the current state 
of the Puerto Rican independence movement. They were 
imprisoned in 1954 for smuggling guns into the US Congress 
and opening fire on the House of Representatives. For a 
quarter-century they maintained that they were political 
prisoners, incarcerated because of their opposition to US 
imperialism in Puerto Rico. Their supporters claim they were 
the longest held political prisoners in US history. 

The independentista movement crystalized in Puerto Rico 
in the early 1800’s, although slave revolts date back to 1527. 
Puerto Rico was a colony of Spain for four centuries. The 
revolutionary struggles going on in South America, Mexico, 
and Haiti inspired the people of Puerto Rico. There were 
popular insurrections throughout the 1820’s, in 1835, 1838, 
and 1867. 

A mass uprising subsequently planned through revolution- 
ary committees organized throughout the island, and on 
September 23, 1868, 400 Puerto Ricans attacked the town of 
Lares, took it, and declared the free republic of Puerto Rico. 
The Spanish crushed the rebellion. But armed struggle 
continued into the 1890’s. Due to the crisis in the Spanish 
empire and the struggles in Puerto Rico, the Spanish gave 
Puerto Rico autonomy in February 1898. Five months later, 
US troops invaded the island. 

The depression of the 1890’s ended with the Spanish 
American War, which revived the US economy, and gave the 
US new sources of raw materials, cheap labor, and expanded 
markets, among them, Puerto Rico. 

The Puerto Rican Nationalist Party was founded in 1922. 
They had three related aims: to call world attention to the 
colonial situation in Puerto Rico; to build a political organiza- 
tion to unite all Puerto Ricans against US imperialism; and to 
prepare for armed confrontation. A liberation army, the 
Cadets of the Republic, was created. 

In April, 1933, the Puerto Rican legislature debated a bill 
that would eliminate the Puerto Rican flag as the national 
banner. The nationalists reacted by storming the capitol. 

The US government made a concerted effort to crush the 
nationalist movement, and by the end of 1936, most of the 
leaders and many rank and file: members were in prison. 
Albizu Campos, the leader of the Nationalist Party, was 


charged with conspiracy to overthrow the US government | 


and sentenced to 15 years in prison. 
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In 1950, there was a major uprising at Juyuya where the 
second Republic was proclaimed. The uprising spread across 
the country and lasted six days before it was crushed. That 
same year, in the US, two Nationalists attacked President 
Truman’s house to bring attention to the brutal repression 
against the people of Puerto Rico. Said Oscar Collazo, one of 
the two, “‘we had to bring about an action in the US that 


would expose the direct US involvement in the repression of . 


1950.” 

In 1952, Puerto Rico was officially designated a com- 
monwealth, or “ Associated Free State.”’ The island’s actual 
status was well described by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs, Adolph A. Berle, Jr.: ‘‘Puerto 
Rico has independence in everything except economics, 
defense, and foreign affairs.” 

The intense repression following the uprising at Juyuya 
continued through the 50’s, but failed to crush the independ- 
ence movement. In 1954, on the 37th anniversary of the 
Jones Act which made Puerto Ricans US citizens, Lolita 
Lebron, Rafael Cancel Miranga, Andres Figueroa Cordero, 
and Irvin Flores attacked the US Congress. They opened fire 
{no one was killed) and, as Lolita Lebron unfurled the Puerto 
Rican Flag, she proclaimed: “I state forever that the USA is 
betraying the sacred principles of humanity in its continuous 
subjugation of my country, violating its rights to be a free 
nation and a free people, in their barbarous torture of our 
apostle of independence, Don Pedro Albizu Campos.” 

She was sentenced to 50 years in prison, the other to terms. 
totaling 75 years. Of her trial, Lolita said “I think that the US 
judicial system violated international law... We are prisoners of 
abattle of liberation; the enemy has no moral or political right 
in international law to judge us. Our case should be tried by a 
world court. The US views us as “common criminals” in 


violation of all known national and international rights — to - 


cover up the right and mandate of our Puerto Rican people to 
nationhood.” ‘ 

In a country where, in 1975, there was 40 percent 
unemployment in the cities, going as high as 95% in the rural 
areas; where consumer goods cost 25 percent more than in 
the US while the workers are paid 50-65 percent less than US 
workers; where 35% of the women are sterilized, making the 


incidence of sterilization higher than anywhere else in the . 


world; where the rate of profit for US companies is 3-4 times 
higher than in the US, the independence movement is 
growing. 


ee 


New organizations supporting independence have come #- 


into being; the Partido Independentista Puertoriquenos 
(1946), the Movimiento Pro Independencia (1959), the: 
Puerto Rican Socialist Party (1971), the Federation of 
Puerto Rican Women (1975), and many others, both within 
Puerto Rico, and outside, in the United States and in the 
world community. ag att : 

In 1973 the UN Committee on Decolonization issued a 
resolution affirming “the inalienable right to independence 


_and self-determination of the Puerto Rican people.”’ 


Because Puerto Rico is so important economically and 
militarily to the US (Puerto Rican refineries: produce 30 
percent of the petroleum used in the eastern US, 13 percent of. 
the best agricultural land is used for military bases which help 
protect the Panama Canal zone and gives the US easy access: 
to Latin America), the US government has played down the: 
nationalist struggles, shrugging many of their acts off to crazy 
fanatics and not to a committed, united liberation struggle. 
But the struggle continues, and is growing stronger. 


PRESS RELEASE 


On Thursday, February 7th 1980, two of the four Puerto 
Rican Nationalists who were recently released after spending 
25 years in'a U.S. jail, will be speaking at the University of 
California in Santa Cruz. 

The event is sponsored by the-Association of Latin American 
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Students, the Labor Study Group, the New American’§ 


Movement, and the Puerto Rican SolidarityGroup. Besides - 


the main speakers, the event will also feature Latin American 
music interpreted by a special guest. The Puerto Rican 
Nationalists will speak on the Puerto Rican struggle for 
independence and on the current situation in the island of 
Viecques, where natives of the island have been protesting 
the presence of a U.S. Navy. base. 

This night of solidarity with Puerto Rico will draw the 


presence of many organizations of the Santa Craz, Watson-- 


ville, Salinas, and the San Jose Areas. Admission will be free, ' 
and the general public is invited. The Event will start at 7:00 
PM at the Merrill Dining Hall, University of €alifornia in 


Santa Cruz, on Thursday February 7th 1980. For more 


information contact Susan at. 429-4208. 
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March against violence in Santa Cruz 


Taking back the nigh 


by Kerry Anna Cobra. 


Don’t walk at night. You’re asking for it—asking for 
violence and pain, by virtue of your identity as a woman. 

A lot of women are heartily sick of words like that, and the 
realities behind them. Women in Europe.and in major cities 
of the United States have begun a strategy against it known as 
Take Back the Night (after all, the goddess of the moon is a 
goddess of strong women). Strong, efficient, and knowledge- 
able women in Santa Cruz have been organizing, arguing, 
composing leaflets, talking to media, and arranging events for 
the last few months to present a week of Take Back the Night 
events here, beginning Monday, February 4. 

The events are designed to provide background and 
woman-affirming perspectives on the situations leading to 
what is often compared to a state of siege: the fact of rape and 
other misogynistic harrassment, and the fact of our fear of the 
night. On Friday, a night march, an event for the men who 
support us, and a rally afterwards will culminate the week. 

Here’s the schedule of Women Take Back the Night week: 

Monday, February 4, at 7:30 pm in Oakes 105, Women 
Against Violence and Pornography and the Media will 
present a film and slide show. This group is well-known for 
their skilled and serious analysis of aspects of our culture and 
for their active work on media-related sexism. 


On Tuesday, February 5, at 7:30 pm at Classroom Unit I, 
various groups will present a panel discussion on violence 
towards women and the forms this violence takes. Alice Silver- 
stein from Women’s Crisis Support will analyze the reasons 
for misogynist violence in our society and the way in which it 
is made to seem legitimate. Mariposa House (see City on a 
Hill women’s section, November 29, 1979) coordinator Rosa 


Events of 
interest 


The Mamalution Dance Collective will perform Saturday, 
February 2, at 8 pm in a concert at Louden Nelson 
Community Center, sponsored by the Bear Republic Thea- 
ter. This group is one of Santa Cruz’s few local dance 
companies. Bless their woman-affirming hearts, one of their 
members emphasized on the phone to me that she wouldn’t 
want to take space from the Take Back the Night—1 assured 
her the group would receive full attention next week in a 
review. Their performances combine dance with martial arts, 
improvisational theater, and contact improvisation. 


The February Art Show at Resources for Women opens 
Friday, February |, with a reception from 5 to 7 pm, at 104 
Walnut Avenue, suite 212. 


Fixing Things, with Barbara Flagg, will be a class geared to 
help women expand their skills and increase their confidence. 
It begins February 5, and will meet six Tuesday evenings at 
the YWCA. Call 426-3062. for registration and more 
information, as with all YWCA events... 


Such as Beginning Modern Dance, meeting at 5 pm, 
Thursday, February 7, for the first of six Thursdays; this Y- 


--sponsored exploration of modern dance technique will-be 


Rodriguez will talk about battered women. Dr. Josette 
Mondonaro, MD, will discuss “‘ ‘Our Heaith Care System 
and its Anti-Female Practices.” Rosa Maria Zayas and 
Yvonne Little will consider the relation of rape and racism. 

Women and Science will present findings about the sexual 
harassment of female students by male faculty, an occurrence 
they are currently working with UCSC administration to 
stop. Women’s judo teacher Kaleghl Quinn is scheduled to 
speak on the mental and emotional importance of self- 
defense. Gail Groves of Women Against Rape will address the 
inadequacy of the legal system and alternatives that can be 
developed. 


taught by Madalon Zorn, formerly a famed rock journalist 
with the late Independent, now a dancer with the aforemen- 
tioned Mamalution troupe. Some of us remember these 
things. 


Oakes Circle on Friday, February 8 at 7 pm will be the 
assembly-point for the Women’s Take Back the Night Walk. 
Simultaneously, the Cowell Conference room will be the 
setting for Richard Snowdon’s slide show, “Men, Porn- 
ography, and Sexist Violence: Exploring Sources of Male 
Aggression.”’ Afterwards, a rally in Cowell Dining Hall will 
include political speakers, songs, and refreshments. To 
arrange for the free childcare that will be provided for all 
events, call 425-8839 in advance. Children are welcome to 
the walk. 

Sign language interpretation is planned for all events, as is 
wheelchair accessibility. 


Inviting all third 
world women... 


This is to inform you that members of the TWANAS 
(UCSC Third World Press) editorial board are currently 
organizing a Third World women’s committee. The Purpose 
of this committee will be to discuss the issues which are 
important to Third World women on this campus, issues 
which have not received adequate attention in the existing 
local and campus media. 

Until recently, the option of developing a Third World 
oriented media source was not available. However, with the 
arrival of TWANAS and the women’s committee we have the 
opportunity to organize and creatively bring Third World 
women’s issues to the forefront via the medium, TWANAS. 
We intend our publications to provide essential information 
that will benefit both the campus community and the 
community at large. 

We encourage all Third World women at UCSC to engage 
collectively in efforts of this nature. Come join us in 
developing an alternative information source that will reflect 
an understanding of the Third World woman as she sees 
herself. If you are interested give us a call. Numbers to call 
are Ellen Matsumoto 462-0717 or Geri Ota 427-3853 or 
write to TWANAS/ Third World Womens’ Committee c/o 
Campus Activities, Redwood Building, UCSC, or come to the 
TWANAS meeting, every Sunday at 7:30 pm in the Baobab 

room, Merrill College. 2 
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by Women Against Rape 


Santa Cruz Women Against Rape is a local organiza- 
tion that has been active in helping women deal with rape. 
Services provided by these women include giving support to a 
victim after a rape has occurred, providing victims with 
alternatives to the criminal justice system, and giving women 
information on various topics ranging from what to use as 
weapons against a rapist to how to hitchhike cautiously. One 
information sheet put out by the organization dispels the 
myths that surround rape: 

Myth: Men rape because of sexual need and desire. Rape is 
used by one person to dominate and humiliate another. It is a 
crime of violence and power and is not sexually motivated. 

Myth: Rape is spontaneous and unplanned. Sightly more 
than half of all rapes involving a single rapist are planned in 
advance. The overwhelming majority of gang rapes are 
planned in advance. 

Myth: All rapes are committed by a few psychotic men. 
Rapists are “normal” men in all social groups and classes, 
ranging from hippies to corporation presidents. All men in 
our society are exposed to the attitudes that encourage rape. 

Myth: Rape only happens to hitchhikers. A majority of 
rapes happen indoors and not during hitchhiking situations. 

Myth: The rapist is usually a total stranger. In most rapes, 
the rapist and the assaulted woman know each other on a first 
name basis. 


The other Bilitis review: 
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Myth: Most rapes involve Black men raping White 
women. In about 98 percent of rapes both the rapist and the 
assaulted woman are of the same race. The official percent- 
age of White men raping Black and other Third World women 
is slightly higher than the percentage of Third World men 
raping White women. 

Myth: Rapists go to jail when prosecuted. Less than 1 
percent of rapists reported to the police are pursued by them, 
convicted, and sent to jail. The average sentence is eight 
months. No rehabilitation takes place there. The vast 
majority of rapists in jail are poor and/or Third World. White 
men with good lawyers almost never go to jail for rape. 

Myth: Women often “cry rape.” In our culture a woman 
who is raped is blamed and punished far more than the rapist. 
In order for men to protect themselves they have built the 
assumption that women lie about being raped. A woman who 
is brave enough to accuse a man of rape really means it. 

For information along the same lines, or if you just need 
someone to talk to, call 426-RAPE. 


A man’s perspective on 


sexist cinema 


by John Bruno Hare 


In the fifth reel of Bilitis, starring Patti D’ Arbanvillo and 
Mona Kristensen, one person turns to another at a party and 
says: ‘‘ The champagne is lovely. Melissa is lovely. But why 
are we here?” Indeed. By that point, some of the audience 
wasn't. 

Bilitis is inspired mostly by director David Hamilton’s 
kitsch-pop photos of anorexic nymphet-indentified- nymphets. 
It is not to be confused with Pierre Louy’s decadent prose 
poem cycle, Song of Bilitis. Both protagonists have sexual 
encounters with mossy trees, and the cinematic Bilitis recites 
altered bits of Sappho, but the resemblance ends there. 

The coathanger plot for the silky images that Hamilton 
conjures is classic pornography, both thematically and 
structurally. As such, it both perpetrates a twisted male view 
of Lesbianism and contains a subtext of violence against 
women. 

Bilitis attends a very posh girls school in the south of 
France. She is...ethereal. She has a crush on the local 
photographer—probably a Hamilton alter-ego. But Bilitis 
has this irrational fear of men. Her worst anxieties are 
confirmed when she goes to spend a vacation with Melissa 
and her brutal riding-schoo-proprietor husband. Her hus- 
band rapes and beats Melissa, sponges off her money, and 
adopts a rude and overbearing manner towards Bilitis, before 
he elopes in the fourth reel with his star pupil. 

By this point there had been enough violence, a friend of 
mine asked for a refund. The rape subtext becomes more 
covert, disguided as seduction. The photographer lures Bilitis 
into a stable and kisses her. Bilitis coyly exclaims, “that was 
the first time!’’—for heterosexuality. She’s already made 
love with her school roommate and the above-mentioned 
tree. Crushed, she runs to Melissa, for possibly the only 


interesting sex in the movies. But they agree not to do that 
again: no fuss, no muss. Bilitis sets up a liaison between 
Melissa and the photographer, and sadder but wiser she 
returns to boarding school in time to have flashbacks. 

It’s obvious that women who love women are David 
Hamilton’s best fantasy and worst fear. It makes for miso- 
gynist cinema. Pornography need not be violent to be 
destructive to woman’s psyche but some aspect of the male 
imagination seems to require violent pornography. The 
images of rape and seduction reflect the roles that lead to 
battered wives, rape-killings, and nocturnal harassment of 
women. If, as Susan Griffin observes, the rapists are the 
shock-troops of male domination, movies like this are their 
training films. The time has come for women to reshape the 
way in which their sexuality is depicted artistically. And, 
sorry David, this can only be accomplished by women. 

So, why are so many walls in Lesbian households decorated 
by a man’s wet dreams? Hamilton’s images portray, charac- 
teristically, a female world, where adolescent girls spend 
their days absent-mindedly draping themselves with lace and 
silk, nuzzling each other, existing without social context ina 
land of stone villas, afternoon verandas, and Mediterranean 
seashores. But this concocted world is not a matriarchal 
paradise. Rather, it is the sensuality of the seraglio, reminiscent 
of Ingres’ harem paintings. I sincerely doubt that Hamilton 
will ever do a tender photo-essay on careworn and mature 
working-class Lesbians. We need escapism, but in this case 
the escape is to a landscape littered with allusions to a 
mythology essentially hostile to women who love women. 

The aesthetic values that Hamilton, originally a fashion 
photographer, glorifies are the same impossible standards 
that lead women to starve themselves to malnutrition, pour 
billions into cosmetics, and create a climate of misery for all 
but the “perfect” few. Hamilton’s sugary images rot the 
psychic well-being of all women ~ + » 
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Support for UCSC’s 
women scientists 


Women in 
the labs 


by Alison Peck | 


Think of a science class you have taken. Chances are, @ 
man taught the class, men led the laboratory section, and 
there were few women enrolled in the course. There are far 


fewer women than men in the sciences, and the proportion of 


women to men decreases as one goes from the “‘soft” to the 
“hard” sciences, and from the undergraduate to the doctorate 
level. 

According to a recent American Chemistry survey of a 
random sampling of their members, only 9.8 percent of the 
respondents were women (only 7 percent were minorities). In 
addition, women’s median salaries are much lower than 
men’s: with a BA, $17,000 vs. $25,000; with an MS, $19,000 


vs. $26,000; with a Ph.D., $22,000 vs. $30,000. Sources of 


this disparity are clear but controversial. Women are being 
paid less than men for equivalent jobs. Women have had less 
experience in the field and are not found in management 
positions. 

This is only a single survey in one field, but it reflects the 
general situation in the sciences. Despite increased aware- 
ness of the discrimination against women in the physical 
sciences and despite affirmative action, the position of women 
in the sciences is far from equal. Only recently has the 
percentage of doctorates awarded to women in the sciences 
reached the level they were at in the 1920s. From 1973 to 
1977, the difference between salaries for women and men 
doctoral scientists increased from 16.7 percent to 20.5 
percent. 

A recent survey of physical sciences majors at UCSC 
yielded the results found in the graph. At the graduate and 
professional level, women constitute an even smaller per- 


centage. There are numerous organizations and networks of 


women in science across the country. Their activities include 
holding workshops for women of all ages to introduce them to 
science, bring them in contact with professional scientists, 
' improve their job skills and support them in their struggles as 
women in science. 
Women in Science at UCSC is an organization of women 
who are studying science and are working to improve the 
position of women in science. We first formed as Women in 
Physics in the fall of 1978. During the 1978-79 academic 
year we visited science classes in surrounding high schools, 
showed the film Four Women in Science from the Math/ 
Science Network, and discussed our experiences, interests, 
and research in Physics. This year, we have expanded to 
encompass other natural sciences. 


We are continuing our visits to high schools, organizing 
against sexual harassment, forming a study group on feminist 
perspectives on science, and more. We have a library with 
statistics and articles on women in science and have informa- 
tion on networks of women in science across the country. We 
meet every other week, and if you are interested in working 
with the organization, please contact us or come to our 
meeting Monday. For more information, call Alison Peck at 
427-2601, or Meredith Kieschnick at 426-9515. 
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Van: 


lthe boss man 


Shivers escaped the body, taking away 
the pain and replacing it with hope, the 
kind that comes with a brown-eyed girl, 
with going the full circle, with coming 
home after an arduous journey. 


by Carter T Young 


ion with an often unreasonable idea or feeling. 
Obsession is Bogart in Casablanca, Ahab and his 
white whale, Raskilnikov in Crime and Punishment. Those 
are all powerful works of art because we are taken places we 
wouldn’t. voluntarily go to—the dark side of human passion. 
In rock, no character has been as obsessed as Van Morrison 
has been throughout his career. Since his Belfast Cowboy 
days, when he played Ray Charles and Sam Cooke to bored 
Gls in Germany, Van has been obsessed with purity, 
‘affirmation, apotheosis—notions too slippery for the rest of 
us to field comfortably. 
This obsession has paid off fo- Morrison. Wim Wenders, a 
leading director in the new wave of German film, once wrote 
this about Morrison: “I know of no music you can experience 
more intensely than this. Not just moments, but extended 
-periods of experience which convey the feel of what films 


On is the persistent and disturbing preoccupa- 


@ could be: a form of perception which no longer hurls itself 


blindly on meanings and definitions, but allows the sensuous 
totake over and grow—where something does indeed become 
indescribable.” 

Trailing this baggage of critical acclaim and desperate 
years past, Van the Man came to the Catalyst last Sunday. In 
front of an appreciative audience— somedancing, some drink- 
ing, some serious and sensitive— Van put on his show. Solid 
and professional, Van put his band and repertoire through a 
tightly-paced set that was neither film nor flop. Obsessed 
lyrically with the radio, Morrison gave the crowd a version of 
a FM playlist. 

Starting with ‘““The Dark Side of the Street,’ Morrison 
showcased the best songs off his new Jnto the Music, mixed 
in hits like ‘Tupelo Honey” and “Moondance,” acknow- 
ledged his debts with “Help Me’”’ and “Shaking All Over,” 
then finished high in the saddle with “‘Gloria.” 

In past concerts, Morrison tended to use the mike stand 
like a drunk uses a lamp post—more for support than 
illumination. Thus he has been accused of being a cold and 
insolent performer. Sunday he didn’t hang on the mike stand 
because he brought a guitar to strum, but he still seemed 
indifferent to the audience. Van suffers from a continuous 
case of stage fright—which explains some of his stage 
presence—and also from an audience imposed image. 

Because of the lyrical beauty of some of his records, one 
might expect that Van would be happiest sitting in front of 
you with a guitar and wine glass, singing about innocence 
and experience. But in a 1978 Rolling Stone interview, 
Morrison said this about performance: ‘‘I see it as business— 
nothing but a business. Personally, I do tours to enable me to 

travel so that I can write to make more albums which cost a lot 
of money.” 
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Morrison doesn’t need to jump around, even if he could, 
because he’s a professional. He lets his band, his songs, and 
his voice carry the night. Although often underrated as a band 
leader, Van always surrounds himself with talented musi- 
cians who work hard. This present band lacks the inventive 
fills which marked the Jack Schrorer-Marc Jordon group of 
°73, but it burned hot enough. You could call them slick 
because they never broke into a sweaty frenzy, but then, 
neither did they make many mistakes—Van doesn’t like 
mistakes. Along with the Band’s Garth Hudson, Van has the 
most fulfilling horn charts in rock, and for this tour he has sax 
man Pee Wee Ellis. Ellis’ controlled grace in phrasing and 
intonation exquisitely complemented Morrison. 

And once he gets a little heat under him, Van and his voice 
grabs hold of a song and wrings out the syllables, forming an 
urgent tapestry rich with texture. On “Help Me,” Sonny Boy 
Williamson’s tale of impotence, Van started rolling and 
tumbling, unleashing a plaintive wail. Running away with 
that frustration, Van brought out his harmonica and started to 
growl behind it. The anger rose steadily until you had to 
believe the end: ‘*If you won't help me, I'll find somebody else 
who will.”’ 
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On “And the Healing Has Begun,” the words talk about 
lovemaking and Easter and the mending of a torn spirit. But 
on Sunday, the glorious voice inside an impassive body went 
beyond that, carrying us away to a special place. Shivers 
escaped the body, taking away the pain and replacing it with 
hope, the kind that comes with a brown-eyed girl, with going 
the full circle, with coming home after an arduous journey. 

The question with Van Morrison is always: is he a 
romantic? If romantic means ardent and fervent, reflecting 
passionate love, then he is, especially on songs such as 
“Moondance” and “Gloria.” But if romanticism conjures up 
images of impractical plans and concepts, things having no 
basis in fact, then he is not a romantic. As his disciple Bruce 
Springsteen put it so well: “It ain’t no sin to be glad you’re 
alive.” 

Morrison brought hope and joy and a visionary sense to the 
Catalyst. Taking from hard-earned lessons, he has molded a 
musical style as light as two lovers’ hearts, and as serious as 
the bond between them. Working through his obsessions, 
rather than having them drive him, Morrison is able to show 
us the clear side of passion. 0 
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by Heidi Berinstein 


ation of John Cage. This is not surprising considering 
Cage’s notorious artistic accomplishments, and particularly 
since the university was one founded on kindred, avant-garde 
philosophies. By Friday night, January 25, all the buzzing 
had centralized in the Performing Arts Theater. 

At eight o’clock, when Mr. Cage was scheduled to appear, 
all but one or two seats were filled. Ushers sat in the aisles, 
giving the theater an atmosphere of even greater congestion. 
A table, a large standing mike, and a chair confronted the 
audience from center stage. By 8:15, the one or two 
latecomers were being absorbed into the full house crowd. 
The overhead lights beamed with static, and the heat, 
definitely set above the President’s energy regulations, had 
the audience almost throbbing. 

At 8:25, Gordon Mumma introduced the keynote, and 
within seconds of finishing his intro, the coveted John Cage 
appeared. Received by the audience with warm applause and 
a few devoted cheers, Cage nodded and laughed until the 
clapping dissipated, at which point he was seated and began 
his address. 

The subjects of his lecture were James Joyce, Marcel 
DuChamp, and Eric Satie. In the course of nearly an hour, 
Cage combined personal remembrances, anecdotes, crit- 
iques, poems and dream-like projections in which all or two of 


F: weeks Santa Cruz had been buzzing in anticip- 


| Cage Rage Reaches Stage 


the artists meet and confer, to make a fascinating and moving 
presentation. Reading from his notes, Mr. Cage exercised 
the qualities of his velvety voice to alternately excite, 
overwhelm, and captivate his audience. His stage presence 
furthered the effectiveness of his presentation. Simply dres- 
sed in blue-jeans and a blue tunic, he chatted with the 
audience for a few minutes before beginning his lecture. 
When, during the lecture, the audience was provoked to 
laughter, as was often the case due to a profusion of witty one- 
liners, Mr. Cage would look into the audience, grin, sit back, 
and then laugh himself. At lecture’s length, Mr. Cage stood 
drinking from a glass of water, smiling while the crowd 
exploded with applause. 

“Well,” he purred after the noise subsided, “we could all 
go someplace else...” 

In one of the most touching moments of the evening, Cage 
had admitted that he did not understand his friend Du- 
Champ’s work. He then went on to say, “I preferred simply 
to be near him. I love him. He, more than any other, changed 
my life.” As for the music of composer Eric Satie, he said: 
“Every time I play Satie, I fallin love again.” Perhaps one of 
the best loved one-liners of the evening was: “‘ The sea is full of 
water...why, we'll never know.” 

The reception_following the lecture, held in the Cowell 
Fireside ‘“‘Polo”’ Lounge, was dotted with the usual members 
of UCSC’s avant-garde faculty. With true DuChampian flair, 
the spread of edibles was a palatable assortment of ready- 
mades. 

As everyone else sucked down their chablis and burgundy, 
Mr. Cage was to be seen pulling at the mouth of more than 
one Heineken. Dress was disarmingly old wave, ranging from 
professorial greys to pupilesque West Coast preparatory. 
Stragglers from the Cowell movies colored the overflowing 
group with their unkempt attire. “* What is this?” more than one 
of the latter was to be heard asking. ‘‘Is this a discussion for 
the movies?” ‘“‘What movies?” was the appropriately sur- 
realistic answer. Mr. Cage himself drifted between the lounge 
and the adjacent gallery, presently showing his visual works. 


‘teaching would now be a selfish one—to promote his study 


Le 


Fully aware of UCSC’s morbid attitude towards and 
funding of the arts this reporter nevertheless posed the question 
to Mr. Cage of teaching music experimentation here. No, he 
was not interested in teaching, as he once had been. Pupils 
today tend to be extremely inventive and original in the field 
of music experiments, he said. Furthermore, his interest in 


and research through his pupils. 

With that question answered, this reporter bid “‘ Adieu” to 
Jolin Cage, a living example that lack of funds need not 
strangle the artist, and may indeed foster the work of 
genius.) 
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Ensemble 
Nova: 
Ss.R.O. 


by Janice Brown 


oa packed house Saturday night, Ensemble Nova 
performed an impressive retrospective of John Cage’s . 
works from 1933 to 1960. 

In the first half of the concert, Richard Bunger played 
several pieces for piano and prepared piano. He played 
beautifully with both precision and warmth. The three 
excerpts from “Music for Marriage at the Eiffel Tower” 
included piano and dialogue. They were indicative of Cage’s 
great sense of humor which was present in almost all the 
music performed. “‘In a Landscape” (1948), as its name 
implies, was like a musical painting. This composition was 
very melodic and beguiling and for me probably the most 
memorable, simply on the merit of its delicacy. 

Another delightful work was the “Suite for Toy Piano” 

(1948) played on a little toy piano making the performer look 
somewhat ridiculous but not at all uncomfortable. It must 
have been very difficult to play with such expression and 
dynamics on the toy instrument. 
The second half of the concert contained a diversity of 
instruments including clarinet, flute, percussion, and elec- 
tronics. The two pieces played by the woodwinds were 
performed by excellent musicians: Arlen Johnson played 
clarinet in “Sonata for Clarinet” (1933), and Robin Tinkler 
and Paul Cantos played flute in “Three Pieces for Flute 
Duet” (1935). 

One of the most outstanding compositions of the evening 
was “Double Music” (1942) which was written in collabora- 
tion with Lou Harrison. Each composer wrote two parts for 
the four percussionists who were surrounded by several 
instruments. The rhythms and sounds were remarkable, and 
the visual and audio effects were particularly fascinating. 

The concluding piece was an electronic composition 
entitled “Cartridge Music’’ (1960). It was the most recently 
composed piece on the program and the most unusual. It was 
performed by David Cope, Brenda Hutchinson, and Gordon 
Mumma. The Performing Arts Concert Hall audience was 
understandably attentive and appreciative. It was especially 
gratifying when John Cage acknowledged the performers. It 
is extremely important to have new ideas constantly avail- 
able to us. John Cage and the Ensemble Nova help to make 
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Are you ready... 
for the 


Mishan Photo 


*Pre-inventory* 
*January Clearance” 
*Remodeling* 
*Sidewalk Sale* 


inotherwords 
We will be offering hun- 
dreds of items at give- 
away prices this Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday.at 
our Capitola store only. 


COME 
RUMMAGE 


through our bins full of 
merchandise priced at 
10¢, 25¢, 50¢, $1 & $5. 
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We are remodeling the Santa Cruz 
store to serve you better. The 


store will remain open its regular 
hours during the remodeling. 


PLUS... 
20% OFF 


i 1 =*All Lauder darkroom 
chemistry 
*Smith/Victor studio 
lights 

*8x10 wood “floater” 
frames 


BANK AMERICARD 


y, 
1000 123 Se 188 
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Eliot’s mouth. 


»- Seniors 


by Jeff Kahrs 


and him have been here since 10:30 am. It’s now 9:30 

m and they’re getting ready for a run through. Eliot 

sits center stage tuning his guitar as Spenser talks to the 
musicians, organizing, getting everything ready. Lori the 
flautist comes over to Eliot, slips a blue sweatshirt over his 
back and tells him he should be more careful because he has a which Spenser calls communiques and correspondences are 
cold. Chris the drummer comes by and slips a cigarette into linked together with Eliot’s instrumental and electronic 


E« has a cold, it’s been a long day, and both Spenser 


Eliot continues to tune up nonchalantly as the band gathers catharsis, a counterpoint to the statements of Mr. Tashima. 
around him to laugh at the pose which looks like a Picasso Together they have created Unison, a show which is a whole, 
Blue with a touch of Duchampian whimsy. 

If the chemical and musical reaction of the band to each three years. 
other in rehearsal is any indication, the Unison show should 
be pretty hot. Unlike most senior thesis which act as a Performing Arts Theatre. The show will be a tight selection of 
retrospective of a student’s work, the collaborators of the diverse music with a few multi-media suprises. Everyone is 
show, Spenser Tashima and Eliot Nemzer, have been 


in Unison .’ 


working together since the summer to create a whole show. 
Indicative of this is the fact that most of ‘the music presented 
for the show was also written for the show. 

Though the recital has a great diversity of styles ranging 
from electronic music to ballads, they are incorporated} 
together in various thematic sections. These lyrical passages 


pieces. Nemzer commented that he finds his interludes to be a 


expressing their creative energies developed over the last 


Unison will be presented Friday, February | at 8 pm in the 


welcome and there is no admission charge. 0) 
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The Salmon Poacher 


by Lin-Yi-Tang Goldfarb 
PO IAD II DIDI AS SIDI 
COee Se cueu ede 


I have never quite understood why the preparation of fish is 


surrounded with such mystique. When that mystique is 
combined with the popular aversion to any fish except 
shellfish (often a la cocktail), a vacuum of sorts is created. 
Since nature abhors a vacuum (and much else besides) 
conditions were ripe for the establishment of a restaurant 
dedicated to the fine preparation of seafood. The Salmon 
Poacher is such an establishment. It is, quite simply, the place 
in town to go for briny (and fresh water) pleasures. 
Reservations are required in this house that is not a home, 
because Of the small rooms and the unhurried service. On the 
evening that we sat down to eat, the menu listed dinners from 
$6.95 for the Trout Almondine to $10.50 for the Prawns, 
Scampi Style, or the Alaskan King Crab Legs. Dinner 
includes soup or salad. special appetizers were Quenelles of 
Salmon ($4.50) and a veal and port Pate a la Maison ($2.75.) 
I began my meal with the Quenelles which were somewhat 
heavier and coarser textured than the white-fish preparations 
to which I am accustomed. The lovely pink sauce trans- 
cended the boundary from delicacy into blandness. One of my 
dinner partners began his meal with the Boston Clam 


For Fine Fish 


Chowder. The soup arrived hot and generously bulging with a 
large-dice of clams, potatoes, celery, onions and parsley in a 
thickened and succulent broth. Our other dinner companion 
chose the salad, a generous sized portion of shredded 
Romaine lettuce, scallions and tiny prawns, topped with a 
Vinagrette dressing. It was, as Woody Allen said (before 
Gertrude Stein hit him) a good salad, but not a great one. 


Food 


Our wine, ordered from a modest but varied list, was a 
1978 Obester Monterey County Johannesberg Reisling. 
Located in Half Moon Bay, the winery has turned out an 
unexpectedly fine wine, and the price of $7.00 was most 
reasonable. We also requested a number of side orders of 
Garlic Bread ($.50 each), which arrived hot, buttery and 
garlicky. I have never had better. 

Three different main dishes were chosen so that compari- 
sons could be made. The Scampi included 5 large semi- 
shelled shrimp relatives, quickly sauteed in butter and garlic, 
surrounded by fresh carrots, fresh green beans and a risotto 
liberally sprinkled with parsley. The Scampi were tender and 
beautifully flavored. The Scallops were equally well prepared; 


quickly and gently sauteed to retain their sweetness, they 
literally melted in one’s mouth. (The same side dishes were 
served with both those entrees). The third main course was 
fresh mussels cooked in a broth which followed the dish as a 
soup. The mussels were thoroughly scrubbed, firm in texture 
and quickly cooked in their butter-parsley broth so that they 
still lightly adhered to their shells. The “lemon-in-a-bag” 
served with the mussels was an elegant touch. 

Coffee and a choice of teas was extra, as were the desserts, 
of which we decided to sample two. The first was called Angel 
Pie, and was composed of an almond meringue crust enclosing 
a filling of what tasted like a whipped French chocolate 
mousse. The second was a Caramel Nougat dessert, but I 
wasn’t allowed to get my fork near it. (Alas, I have a 
reputation). I was told that the Angel Pie’s title is deserved— 
light, with contrasting textures and not overly sweet, it melted 
in all of our mouths. Only one of us ordered tea, and a 
cinnamon-orange-pekoe arrived in a little pot with a tea-bag. 
(Loose tea would better suit the quality of the service.) With 
two bottles of wine and all the extras, including tip, the bill 
came to $53.00 for three. Though the entrees may have been 
cooked in too much butter, and. the Salmon Quenelles left 
something to be desired, the Salmon Poacher is clearly one of 
the three or four best restaurants in the county.0 


Soft-core, Soft-focus, 


for Soft-brains 


Bilitis BOM 


by Suzanne Brabant 


ca 


D: Hamilton, master soft-focus photographer of the 


jailbait persuasion, has proved his incompetence as a 

film director with his debut, Bilitis. The bodies 
displayed therein are undeniably exquisite, but the acting and 
script are atrocious. Hamilton’s talents should be limited to 
what he does best—photographic essays like Dreams of a 
Young Girls, whose inspired accompanying text was written 
by Alain Robbe-Gillet. 

The hazy romanticism of Hamilton’s taste parallels that of 
Nabokov’s Humbert Humbert; he ‘‘sees”’ ‘nine’ and ‘four- 
teen’ as the boundaries—the mirrory beaches and rosy 
rocks—of an enchanted island haunted by those nymphets.” 
Hum and Hamilton both prefer budding forms to fuller- 
fledged editions. All of the physical details match: ““dream- 
gray gaze,” “frail, honey-hued shoulders,” “lovely indrawn 
abdomen,” “‘the slenderness of a downy limb,”’ and even the 
“‘mixture...of tender dreamy childishness and a kind of eerie 
vulgarity.” Indeed, the girls are very pretty, but one questions 
the celebration of such plastic perfection in a full-length film 
where personality and a modicum of talent would have been 
more entertaining. 

The heroine is played by a beautiful non-actress named 
Patricia D’ Arbanville, proud possessor of a luscious form. 
Bilitis is a sensual, confused French schoolgirl whose offbeat 


i | 


_ tantalized with her teasing as they gambol photogenically 


S 
camera. 


After an impromptu class outing to the beach, where the 
eager maidens shed their demure cotton uniforms and tumble 
playfully over each other in the water, Bilitis, sweetly 
pubescent in a peach satin micro-toga, botches her part in the 
school play and leaves in low spirits for her vacation at the 
impossibly luxurious country estate of a family friend. 

Enter Lucas (Gerard Giraudeau), an eerily David Hem- 
mings-like clone of a photographer, who, not unnaturally, 
lusts after this tender little tomboy. However, Bilitis is 


Miovie Review 


whisked away in a convertible by family friend Melissa and 
her ill-bred husband, Pierre. This ludicrous stud in riding 
clothes makes labored sexual innuendoes about nymphets 
and horseback riding (“Most young girls find it exciting’’) 
before going off to drink and pour over old pictures of his wife 
as a schoolgirl. When the couple retire, Bilitis watches 
through the window as he lunges for his negligee-clad, long- 
suffering wife. 

Bilitis spends her vacation yearning for Melissa’s love. In 


her spare time she keeps Lucas, a wholesome enough type. 


despite the suspicious shadows of dissipation under his eyes 


oF kD Daw 


» * o eo 
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together in nearby beaches and woods. 

One fascinating character appears: Nikias (Mathieu Carriere), 
an enigmatic smoulderer who is followed everywhere by two 
burly sailors. When Melissa rejects Bilitis’ passion, the 
nymphet quests undaunted through the town for a man to 
keep her beloved happy and runs across this cryptic Greek in 
a bar. She invites him to a party designed to showcase the 
male specimens who are her love-offerings to Melissa, but the 
sloe-eyed older woman opts for the more illicit thrill of 
coupling with Lucas, who is second in Bilitis’ affections. 
_ It is possible to withstand the embarrassment of the party 
scene by commiserating with the obvious discomfort of the 
actors, and by consoling oneself that this screenwriter will 
never work again. It also helps to keep in mind that it signals 
the end of the film, for after Melissa and Lucas wind up in bed 
together, the sobbing schoolgirl beats an ignominious retreat 
to her boarding school and muses tearfully over her vacation 
experiences. . j 

Despite its points about the naturalness of sexuality and 
the soft-core glamor of the hazy lesbian love scenes, this 
movie has something to offend everyone. I noticed the most 
walkouts during the husband/wife rape scene, during which 
her violent struggles and cries yield to pleasure in blatant 
deferment to male fantasy and female degradation. David 
Hamilton shoots great stills (advertisements for Nina Ricci’s 
L’Air du temps included), and Patti D’Arbanville has a 
lovely figure and face, but these elements alone fall far short 
of good movie material. 


* 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COUNTY COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 
SERVICES at 1080 Emeline will not be opening their 
doors to unaccompanied or unannounced citizens 
during the hours bgtween midnight and 8:00 am 
because of limited staff and concern for employee 
safety. Individuals needing assistance during night 
shift hours may either contact police or go to one of the 
local Emergency Rooms before being accompanied to 
the County’s Mental Health Services facility. Indivi- 
duals may continue to telephone the Crisis Intervention 
Team, at 425-2237, or Suicide Prevention, at 426- 
2342, but must otherwise wait for walk-in treatment 
until the Crisis Intervention Unit comes on duty again 
at 8:00 am. 


WOMEN—SANTA CRUZ WOMEN AGAINST 
RAPE WANTS YOU!! We are again accepting new 
members and cordially invite all women who are 
interesed to an Informational and New Members 
Meeting on Saturday, February 2nd, from 10:30- 
12:30 at Louden Nelson Community Center, Corner 


‘ of Center and Laurel, Room 7. There will be refresh- 


ments and answers to all of your questions about our 
24-hour emergency Rapeline, self-defense workshops, 
community outreach and other aspects of our work. 
Women of all backgrounds and aged are encouraged to 
come. Join us! Let’s work together to stop rape! For 
more information, call 426-RAPE between the hours 
of 1 and 8 pm. 


FARM.AND GARDEN PROJECT: A meeting will 
be held on the 7th of February at 11:45 am to discuss 
the roles and goals of the Farm and Garden projects. 
All those interested in participating in exchange of 
ideas, please come to room 145 Kerr Hall for discus- 
sion. Please notice: Meetings will be held throughout 
the quarter to discuss small-scale agricultural planning, 
appropriate technology systems, and an alternative 
future for the Farm and Garden projects. 


THE CALIFORNIA GREY BEARS collects news- 
papers to be recycled into insulating material. The 
proceeds from the sale of the paper provide a portion of 
the revenue necessary to maintain the Grey Bear 
program which includes the picking, baggin and distri- 
bution of 1800 Brown Bags of fresh produce weekly to 
the Senior community. Please bring your newspaper, 
tied in bundles or in paper bags, to the Grey Bear 
warehouse, 1298 Fair Avenue. Bins for paper are 
stationed outside the warehouse at all times. To help 
collect newspaper, or for further information call 427- 
3000. 


DESIGN OUR LOGOS FOR $200.00. Environ- 
mental Studies and the Environmental Field Program 
are seeking reproducible insignias representing the 
spirit and function of the programs. A $100 award is 
offered for each accepted final design. Designs must 
be extremely simple and instantly recognizable. 
Submit by March 1, 1980. For more information, 
come to the Environmental Field Program office, 231 
Kerr Hall. 


COLLEGE POETRY REVIEW—The National 
Poetry Press announced the closing date for the 
submission of manscripts by College Students is 
February 15th. Any student attending either junior or 
senior college is eligible to submit his or her verse. 
There is no limitation as to form or theme. Shorter 
works are preferred because of space limitations, Each 
poem must be typed or printed on a separate sheet, and 
have the name. home address and college address. 
Manuscripts should be sent to: Office of the Press, 
National Poetry Press, Box 218, Agoura, CA 91301. 


TANDY BEAL AND COMPANY PERFORMS 
FEB 20-24. Santa Cruz’s own Tandy Beal and 


Company will present its 1980 home performance 
season at Cabrillo College Theatre. The sixth annual 
dance concert series will feature the full Company of 
six dancers together again for the first time in two 
years. Two different programs of works created by 
nationally acclaimed choreographer Tandy Beal will 
be offered. Tickets will be available starting January 
28. Tickets for the performance will be available at 
Cabrillo Community Education, 6500 Soquel! Drive 
in Aptos and at the UCSC Box Office. For informa- 
tion on the programs, call 425-6331. 


TLC (THROUGH LOVE COMES CHANGE), a 
student volunteer organization that helps facilitate 
one-to-one relationships between students and elderly 
residents at Hillhaven Convalescent Hospital is having 
aslide presentation Friday, 12 noon at 118 Woodside 
Drive, Santa Cruz. The program is to help those 
interested learn more about the interaction that can 
take place between residents and stddents. Transpor- 
tation is available from Cowell Circle 11:45-12. For 
more information call 426-6242 or 335-3332. 


SIERRA CLUB SANTA CRUZ REGIONAL 
GROUP. Hike: Saturday, February 2nd—UCSC 
Campus. Meet 9:30 am at High and Bay Street 
South Campus Entrance. Hike five or six miles. Wear 
sturdy shoes, bring lunch and water. Call 438-3428. 


WESTERN INTERSTATE COMMISSION FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION Summer 1980. This is an 
internship opportunity for students of all disciplines 
who can work independently and have good writing 
abilities, WICHE is offering approximately sixty 
internships for undergraduate and graduate students in 
the area of economic development where student 
interns perform professional work for agencies in 
which they are placed and usually write a professional 
final report commissioned by the sponsoring agency. 
Projects will be in the following areas of focus: 
urban/central city decline, regional decline, rural/ 
non-metropolitan development, fiscal distress, mi- 
nority economic development, development planning, 
business development, international impacts on local 
economies, national impacts on local economies, 
regulation and development, energy and resources 
rapid growth/boomtowns, cyclical unemployment, 
natural disasters, chronic unemployment, manpower 
issues. Most WICHE internships are full-time and 
twelve weeks in length. Interns receive a tax-free 
educational stipend of $125/week (in Alaska and 
Hawaii $150/week). There is no specific deadline but 
apply early so that your application can be given 
thorough consideration. If your interest has been 
piqued come into our office at 140 Central Services 
and ask for Stephanie. She’!l show you the description 
of each of these internships. 


SUBMISSIONS FOR UCSC’s NEW LITERARY 
MAGAZINE. CHINQUAPIN, are due by February 
5th. Poetry, prose and dramatic works by students are 
welcome. You should include your name, address, 
phone number and title on a title page attached to your 
manuscript. All submissions should be typed and 
prose should be double spaced. Send submissions to 
Chinquapin, c/o Campus Activities, Redwood Build- 
ing, UCSC. For more information, call Roz Spafford 
at x4439, or Kim at 425-5513. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, an in- 

ternational daily newspaper invites students and staff 

to use complimentary copies of recent articles clipped 

from the Christian Science Monitor. These articles 

supply information for reports, current events, and 
| personal interest which will add stimulus to your 
| classes. You are invited to come browse— January 29, 

12 noon to 2 pm at Cowell Cafeteria, and February 6, 
| 7, and 8 at the Book Store. Everything is free!! 


US AFRICA POLICY UPDATE. Prof. Isebille 
Gruhn, of Stevenson College, will report on United 
States ‘policy on Africa at the WILPF membership 
meeting Wednesday, February 13. The meeting is at 
Arion Hall, 230 Plymouth Street, Santa Cruz at 11:30 
am and is open to the public. Beverage and cookies will 
be served at a brown bag lunch. For further informa- 
tion, please call 426-2717 or 438-0814. 


PAID SUMMER INTERNSHIPS. California 
Tomorrow’s Environmental Intern Program (EIP) is 
now recruiting qualified students for over 100 paid 
summer internships with government, business and 
community organizations. EIP is a non-profit educa- 
tional program providing with environmentally related 
projects. All projects are full-time, paid positions, 
lasting from 12 to 24 weeks. The stipend is $155/week 
for students at the graduate level, and $135/week for 
students at the undergraduate level. The minimum 
eligibility is one year of college, but applicants need 
not be currently enrolled. The application deadline for 
summer projects is March 3, 1980. Application forms 
are available through your campus career planning 
and placement office of by contacting: California 
Tomorrow Environmental Intern Program, 681 Market 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94105 (415) 391-1293, 
Rob Lawrence, Program Director. 


REGULATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE will meet 
Wednesday, January 31 at 7 pm in the Stevenson 
Conference Room. This committee is revising campus 
regulations applying to campus activities, student 
organizations and student conduct to conform with 
Systemwide policies. This project was recently begun 
and more students are welcome to participate—just 
come with pen in hand! 


LETA MILLER FACULTY RECITAL. Flutist 
Leta Miller will give a faculty recital inthe Performing 
Arts Concert Hall at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz on February 9th at 8:00. The concert will 
feature music from classical to contemporary com- 
posers on flute and harp. The recital will include works 
by Haydn, Debussy, Williams, Ibert, Persichetti and 
Joio. The concert is free. For more information call 
429-2031. 


THE SANTA CRUZ ART CENTER, 1001 Center 
Street, has three new exhibits on display during the 
month of February. (Feb. |-Feb. 29). Jeri Dekkert 
will be exhibiting her photographs in the A.R. Wood 
Gallery and Janet Wright will present her paintings in 
The Hallways. A reception is planned for Jeri Dekkert 
and Janet Wright on Sunday, February 3 from 3-5 pm 
and public is cordially invited. 


SEASON TICKETS AVAILABLE FOR CHAM- 


BER MUSIC CONCERTS. The Santa Cruz Festival 
of Living Music begins its seventh series of concerts on 
February 3 at 8 pm at Calvary Church, Santa Cruz, 
with a program of** Folk and Baroque Chamber Music 
Delights” from France and Italy. For the first time, 
season tickets are now available for the entire schedule 
of five concerts. Price is $16 general; $12 for students 
and elders. Individual performance prices are $4 and 
$3 respectively. Orders for season tickets may be 
placed by calling 475-3077 or 476-1131 or they may 
be purchased at the first concert. All performances 
start at 8 pm. 


PRIZE OF $750 OFFERED NEW CALIFORNIA 
HISTORY WRITERS. An award of $750 is being 
offered by the Turlock Centennial Foundation for the 


best book-length manuscript on California history- 


received by December 31, 1980. The award is to 
encourage new writers. The author must be a resident 
of California and shall not have previously published a 
‘ook. Minimum length of the manuscript must 30,000 


words. The manuscript must be mailed to the Turlock 
Centennial Foundation, P.O. Box 1694, Turlock, CA 
95380, no later than December 31, 1980. Inquiries 
regarding the award may be sent to the same address, 


UCSC STUDENT JIM MCMANUS will be pre- 
senting a night of original songs on Saturday, Feb. 2 at 
8 o'clock, in the UCSC Concert Hall. The show, 
which includes such local luminaries as John Neher 
and Annie Steinhart, will feature Rock, Latin, A Taste 
of Fusion, some lyrical ‘*pseudo-classical’’ numbers 
and ballads. The concert, which is free to the public, 
takes place Saturday night, Feb. 2, at 8:00 in the 
UCSC Performing Arts Concert Hall. 


CAMBODIAN CONCERNS COMMITTEE will 
be meeting Tuesday February 5, 7:30 Oakes Coffee- 
house Lounge to organize a campus fast and benefit for 
the Cambodian people. If you are interested in know- 
ing more about the Cambodian situation and/or work- 
ing to keep the campus aware of the needs and issues in 
Southeast Asia, please attend. For more information 
call 426-6242, 335-3332, or 426-3185. 


TEMPORARY RESIDENT PRECEPTORSHIP 
(Spring Quarter 1980). Open to UCSC Faculty, Staff 
and Graduate Students. This position involved re- 
sponsibility for the functioning of an undergraduate 
house of 45-50 students. The Resident Preceptor is 
expected to be on duty for one or two weekends during 
the quarter; plan various social activities; act as liaison 
between the College administration and house resi- 
dents whenever necessary; and enforce housing poli- 
cies regarding damage, noise, cleaning, and inventory 
records. Interested persons should contact Linda 
Larkin, x2101, Crown College Office, for an applica. 
tion form. Application deadline is Friday, February 15. 
(Temporary position to June 30, 1980, with possibili- 
ty of one-year extension contingent on funding and 
vacancy). 


FEBRUARY RECRUITMENT—2/5: Loyola Law 
School (Los Angeles); 2/7: Golden Gate University 
(Graduate Programs); 2/11: Gallup-McKinley Schools, 
New Mexico (will credential graduates interested in 
teaching Native Americans); 2/20: ACORN (Com- 
munity Organizing); 2/26: J.F. Kennedy University 
Museum Studies; 2/27: Antioch West College (Gra- 
duate Programs); 2/29: Bank of the West (Manage- 
ment Training Program) and University of Arizona 
(Systems and Industrial Engineering). Please call 
Diane x2183, Career Planning Center for appoint- 
ment or information. 


FEBRUARY RECRUITMENT FOR INFORMA- 
TION SCIENCES. 2/4: Anderson Jacobsen; 2/5: 
Intermetrics; 2/6: Data General ( Marketing/Systems 
Training Program); 2/7: Wang Laboratories ( Lowell, 
Mass.); 2/11: G.T.E. Sylvania; 2/12: Four Phase, 
2/13: N.C.R; 2/14: Hewlett-Packard; 2/15: Spectra 
Medical Systems; 2/19: Summit System (Exxon 
Information Systems); 2/20: Mcauto (McDonnell 
Douglas Information Systems); 2/21: Tandem Com- 
puters; 2/22: Dynamic Sciences; 2/25: Syntex Cor- 
poration; 2/26: T.R.W. Vidar, 2/29: Bank of the 
West. All companies will have open session from 
9:30-10:00. Call Diane Walker x2183 (Career Plan- 
ning Center) for appointment. Resumes required for 
interviews. 


WHAT TO DO WITH A MAJOR IN....? Sociology: 
February 13, Charles © Merrill Lounge. Environ- 
mental Studies: February 14, Clark Kerr Hall, Room 
247. Economics: February 20, Charles E. Merrill 
Lounge. Anthropology: February 27, Clark Kerr 
Hall, Room 145. Community Studies: March 5. 
Charles E. Merrill. 12:00-1:30. Bring a sandwich. 
Juice and dessert served. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Class ads are 
five cents a word, 
due Tuesday noon. 


HELP WANTED 


CHRISTIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL teacher needed. 
Working with children ages 2-6 years, 3 Sundays per 
month, 10:00-12:00. Payment: $25. For more info, 
call Cathy at 462-2600 (message no.) or 452-8227 
(home). Open to suggestions. 


ILLUSTRATOR NEEDED. I write and tell fantasy 
children’s stories and I’m making one into a picture 
book for my thesis. Want to illustrate it? Call Debra at 
476-6909. 


STUDENTS WANTED for experimental nude 
photography. Prints in exchange for modelling. Paul, 
423-5571. 


JOBS ON SHIPS! American. Foreign. No exper- 
ience required, Excellent pay. Worldwide travel. 
Summer job or career. Send $3.00 for information. 
SEAFAX, Dept. C-10, Box 2049, Port Angeles, 
Washington 98362. 


SALES: Earn $125-200 per weekend. Sell nationally 
advertised DuPont products at local flea markets, 
fairs, shows. Ideal for the student with a full load. If 
you are outgoing, enjoy contact with people, have a 
car/ref, call Mark, (415) 652-8112. 


SERVICES 


THE DREADED COMMA DISEASE and all other 
proofreading ills cured by a certified English teacher. 
Organizational and rewrite skills also available. Call 
after 5 pm. 423-8936. 


GUARANTEED TUNEUPS. 4 cyl., $24. 6-8 cyl., 
$29. Basic parts included. I come to you! 425-5211, 
ext. 230. 


TRAVEL 


TREKKING IN NEPAL. An exploration. of the 
people, cultures and mountains of the Annapurna 
region. March 2-26. Henry Ganzler, Ph.D., The Way 
of Travel, 507 Lincoln St., Santa Cruz, CA 95060, 
(408) 423-0950. 


LOST & FOUND 


LOST. Yellow down vest. Call Ray at 462-4829. 


LOST WHILE HITCH-HIKING from U. on Tues., 
Jan. 22: brown bag with green blouse and flowered 
skirt. Left in blue VW bug or old silver or gray sedan. 
Owner desperate. Call Ingrid at 426-8137. 


INSTRUCTION 


LEARN BEAUTIFUL BRAZILIAN POR-. 


TUGUESE. Individual or small group instruction, 
intensive course available, low rates. For more infor- 
mation, call 426-2760. 


Cont. from page 30 


DUE TO INCREASED ENROLLMENT, the reg- 
istration fee committee has $22,825 in surplus funds 
and will be accepting budget proposals for these funds 
until February 6, 1980. Please send your program 
budget requests (5 copies) to: REG FEE COMM- 
ITTEE, C/O Student Affairs, 260 Central Services 
building. Note that these funds are allocated for one 
tim only proposals of direct benefit to students. We 
encourage small requests. 


WOMEN: AN INTERNATIONAL ISSUE—A 
group of women from Italy, France, West Germany, 
Spain and Iran (The People’s Translation Service at 
Berkeley) have created a slide show/lecture present- 
ation focusing on the Women’s Movement in these 
countries which they will present at UCSC on Feb- 
ruary |, Friday at 7:30 pm in the Classroom Unit I 
Lecture Hall. Reception will follow in the Women’s 
Re-entry Lounge. Everyone is invited. 


PANETTA INTERNSHIP PROGRAM: Spend the 
Spring Quarter “‘On the Hill’’ as an intern in Con- 
gressman Leon Panetta’s Washington, DC office. 
Students need not be politics majors but must be 
serious, eager to work, and interested in current 
affairs. Independent field study can be arranged. The 
deadline for receipt of applications is February 22, 
1980. Please contact Marilyn Cantlay, Merrill Col- 
lege, Extension 4193 


ATTENTION GRADUATING PSYCHOLOGY 
STUDENTS-DEADLINE: Monday, February 18- 
th: Completed copies of your Senior Thesis are due to 
your readers and the Board Office by this date if you 
plan on graduating in March 1980. 


PSYCHOLOGY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be given during Winter Quarter on Friday, 
February 15th. The exam is four hours long and will 
begin promptly at 1:00. The place will be announced 
later. You must sign up for the exam outside the 
Psychology Board Office, Room 477 Kerr Hall, or 
call Debbie at x2002. The Psychology Advising 


Office, Room 463 Kerr Hall, has handouts for study- 


ing for this exam. 


STUDENT-ORIGINATED LEARNING 
GRANTS: The Task Force for Instructional Im- 
provement is pleased to announce the Spring Quater 
Student Originated Learning Grants Program. This 
program provides support for the creation of inno- 
vative programs designed by students to meet their 
own and their fellow students’ needs—needs of which 
the faculty and administration are either unaware of or 
to which they have assigned a low priority in the past. 
Application will be available at College Offices. 
Completed forms must be submitted to Marilyn Can- 
tlay, Social Sciences Division, Merrill College, Dorm 
B, by February 14, 1980. 


LETTER GRADE OPTION: February 8 is the last 
day to file for letter-grade option in designated winter 
quarter courses. See the list of courses on page 18 of 
“Bureaucracy Simplified.” Registrar's Office. 


1980-81 FINANCIAL AID APPLICATION 
WORKSHOP: Thursday, January 31, Classroom 
Unit I, 7:00pm (last workshop). Bring your 1980-81 
Student Aid Applications for California (or get one 
there)— and we'll go over them together and answer 
any questions you may have. Deadline to apply: 
Monday, February 11, 1980. 


SCHEDULED TOURS: There will be scheduled 
tours of the Long Marine Laboratory by our docents 
beginning the first of February as follows: Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, 10:00 am; Tuesday and 
‘Thursday, 3:30 pm. Tour last approximately 1-1/2 
hours. Phone x4596 for reservations. In the spring we 
hope to have the Long Marine Lab (LML) open one 
afternoon of the weekend. Details on that later. 


ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4TH, there will be a 
representative from the US Dept. of the Intereior 
Geological Survey conductiong interviews with stu- 
dents interested in the minority participation in Earth 
Science program. The summer jobs available are 
designed to introduce minority young people to the 
field of Earth Science as a career option. For interview 
and/or further information, see Celena in Student 
Employment (Rm. 125, Central Services) or call 
_x4024, 


YOGI AMRIT DESAI, a master of Kundalini Yoga 
and the originator of Kripalu Yoga (meditation in 
motion), will be making a rare visit to Northern 
California. Yogiraj Amritji will be leading a local yoga 
retreat February 22-24. For more information, call 
(415) 849-1552. 


FRENCH TUTORING. Private and group editing of 
term papers, theses, etc. Call Renee or Michael, 688- 
0372. Keep trying. 


BASIC FUNCTIONAL ANATOMY for the Stu- 
dent of Body Technique with Donna C. Cerio at 
Heartwood, eight Tues. evenings 7:00-9:30 pm begin- 
ing Jan. 22. A clear and solid teaching of the basics 
involved in how our body is structurally put together 
and how this structure works. We will learn through 
lecture, body painting, body meditation, and body 
exploration. $65. Call 425-7707 for info and pre-reg. 


MUSIC LESSONS VOICE—any style guitar and 
any style Jazz improvisation—any instrument. Begin- 


ners welcome. Elizabeth, 1-722-6358 or Kevin, 426-: 


4180. 


TYPING 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING, EDITING. Reasonable 
rates. Elite Business Services: Santa Cruz, 429-1484, 
Soquel, 462-1868. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. PROMPT AND AC- 
CURATE. Theses, dissertations, term papers, etc. 


Edit spelling, etc. EXPERIENCED Legal Secretary. 


476-4951. 


Professional TYPING and Quality Offset PRINT- 
ING. IBM Correcting Selectric II. Call Day or 
Evening for Student Rates. 688-7024. 


TYPING—Post-Graduate, 40 page minimum. $1 per 
page (double-spaced). IBM. Guaranteed. 438-3996. 


CRISP AND CLEAR TYPING. 10 percent intro- 
ductory discount. Personal attention to every detail. 
Spelling and punctuation corrected free. More com- 
plex editing available at reasonable rates. IBM type- 
writers. Guaranteed work. We want to be your typist. 
423-8258. 


FOR SALE 


1978 SUZUKI GS7501. Needs minor cosmetic 
work. $1700. Will negotiate. 1972 MGB. Recent 
paint, many new parts, good condition. $2200. Negot- 
iable. Call Bill evenings after 6 pm. 438-6815. 


MOTOBECANE/SEARS WOMENS 10-speed. 
Beautiful condition, fenders, luggage rack, looks and 
performs like new. $90. Don. 423-2858. 


HAWTHORNE 19” MENS 3-speed. Excellent 
condition. Fenders, basket, a great commuter bike. 
$45. Don, 423-2858. 


STEREO PRICES ARE BORN HERE AND 


RAISED ELSEWHERE: Kenwood KA-3700 in- 
tegrated amplifer, 20 clean watts per channel. Offered 
by student sales representative for $128. JVC L-A11 
belt drive, semi-auto turntable, $95. Empire 2000E/TII 
elliptical cartridge, $23. KLH 317 speakers, $200 a 
pair. $10 additional discount on above purchased as 
system, $436 complete. Shipping charges included, no 
tax. All units come factory sealed with manufacturers 
warranty. High end audio by Nakamichi, Yamaha, 
Dahlquist, Phase Linear, and others available at 
substantial discounts. For information, call Dan 
Greene, 423-0129 or leave message at x4102. 


A College Degree 
and no plans? 


Become a 


Lawyer's Assistant 


The UNIVERSITY OF SAN DIEGO, in cooperation with the 


be Chicken! 


National Center for Paralegal Training, offers an intes 
12 or 24 week LAWYER'S ASSISTANT PROGRAM. This Pro-‘ 


gram will enable you to put your education to work as a 


Fly your coop 
and come on down 
_to the best nest. 


Litigation 


e ABA A 
© Clinical Internship 
e Employment Assistance 
For a free brochure about this career opportunity 
call (714) 293-4579 or mail the coupon below to: 


We've got an 


OPEN HOUSE 


Corporations & Real Estate 


skilled member of the legal team. 
e Specialties offered in the following fields: 


Employee Benefits 
Estates, Trusts & Wills 
Generalist (Evenings only) 


roved 


Friday, Feb. 1 
From 3 to 6 pm 


Name 


Put all your eggs 
in our basket! 


University of San Diego 
WD. 


awyer’s Assistant Program 


Address_.— 


Room 318, Serra Hall 
San Diego, CA 92110 


State Zibo 


Summer 1980—Da 
June 9—August 22, 1980 


Phone: 
a bg eee cells 
ea O 


Fall 1980—Day he alerts 28, 1981 
Sept. 22— Bac 12, 1980 CA17 Future CO] 


The University of San Diego does not discriminate on the 


basis of race, sex, color, 


religion, age, national origin, 


ancestry, or handicap in its policies and programs. 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER IN THE SIERRA 
at CAMP TAWONGA 
The Jewish Community Summer Camp 
STAFF WANTED: $500 - $1200 plus room and board 
MANY POSITIONS AVAILABLE: Counselor,Kitchen, Main- 
tenance, Unit Head, Sailing, Swimming, Arts & Crafts, 
Backpacking, Nurse’s Aide, Laundry, Driver. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, 
CALL 415-929-1986 
OR WRITE TO: 


CAMP TAWONGA 
3195 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA. 94115 
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Student Body Presidents’ Council Representative Election 


VOTE AT YOUR COLLEGE 
February 4th & 5th, 10 am to 4 pm 


For further information contact your Student Committee on Committees rep: 


Cowell — Tom Clements 
Stevenson — Rick Harvey 
Crown — no rep at present 
Merrill — no rep at present 


Rich Gros deMange 


Ihave enjoyed working in politics for several years. I was appointed by Governor Brown 
to a term as amember of the California Community Colleges Board of Governors, and later 
worked in the office of Assemblyperson John Vasconcellos, the chairperson of the 
Assembly Postsecondary Education Committee and the most progressive legislator in 
Sacramento. While working with him I learned the interrelationships of financial aid, child 
care, collective bargaining, fee and tuition increase proposals, enrollment declines, 
admissions criteria, and state funding. 

I wrote a bill concerning community college students that would have given them full 
membership on the local boards of trustees’. My interests are not prosaic: Ihave marched 
in Washington DC in protest of the Bakke issue, and I was an active participant of the 
national student strike when the U.S. invaded Cambodia. I was and still am opposed to 
compulsory national service. My skills will be useful to the U.C. Student Lobby while it 
deals with the many issues that affect student interests. 

Since attending UCSC Ihave noticed a reluctance on the part of students to get involved 
with the political structure. Now more than in the past we have got to work together to aid 
the passage of bills that will affect us as students. Some of these issues are: a bill that will 
provide $22 million for Child Care and will eliminate the 121/2% matching funds required 
of students; a bill to make students ineligible for unemployment benefits; a bill to require 
the expulsion and 3 year suspension of any college student convicted of crimes committed 
during a riot and being in a place where a riot takes place; a bill to eliminate racial biases 
from standardized tests. 

If Jarvis I] passes, which would be devastating to the University, an active and 
experienced student lobby will be essential to ensure some sort of equity for students. My 
interest in collective bargaining techniques will help, since students are now allowed to be a 
party to the collective bargaining between the faculty and the administration. But the skills 
to deal with these issues is not the essence of my participation. 

Politics is the processes and institutions through which people share a common life. The 
attitudes and manners with which students regard their friends and neighbors are also an 
important aspect. The same things we value in those close to us are valuable in the political 
milieu. 


Christopher Mays 


I have only a couple of things to say: 
—TI love Santa Cruz. I think it’s an excellent school. [ want it to stav that way. 
—Vote for someone. It’s easy and it makes vou feel good for caring. 
— Tell whoever's elected what vou want. His job is to articulate vour desires to the rest of 
the University. Help him by telling him what they are. 


~ Or the Campus Activities Office, Redwood Building, x2934. 


| SBPC Candidate’s Statements 


College V — Kevin Riggs 
Kresge — Susan Biatt 
Oakes — Jerome Dixon 
College Vill — Jim Moran 
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J. Scott McNamara 

The Regents have got to go. The current University of California power structure 
prevents any significant social change within this institution. The problem does not merely 
lie in the institution however. There are some real nice constructive things about this place, 
but there isn’t anything nice or constructive about oligarchical rule by the regents. Rich 
people who meet in L.A. or San Francisco once a month, miles from realities on our 
campuses or communities, cannot even begin to deal with very real social problems. The 
result of this type of control is that we have Affirmative Action and EOP programs 
designed to fail from the start. This “liberal” institution currently perpetrates and 
perpetuates every reactionary tendency within society. Why? 

Ultimately we must democratize the University. This may entail a fundamental 
restructuring of the society at large. The first step is to attack the ideological legitimization 
of those who control our University. The reactionary aspects of this institution must be 
exposed. Removing the regents’ ideological legitimation is a step towards removing their 
power, and réstructuring the University. The regents should be reminded that the status 
quo will not last forever, indeed that it is currently in crisis. Their days of economic and 


_ social power are numbered. This is the role of an S.B.P.C. representative, to fight in the 


ideological realm as part of the struggle to bring about a new social order. As S.B.P.C. 
representative I will gladly assume this task and responsibility. 


Sigmund Kurtz 


Some people say this is a do nothing position. Ha! Not where I'm concerned. Let’s take 
image for example. They say UCSC is considered a joke on other campuses, not to mention 
the Board of Regents whose dirty hands dole out the cash. How can we beef up our image to 
counter the growing media threat? Solution—pin stripe suits. I would require everyone, 
men and women, to wear pinstripe suits and ties—thin black ties. In this way we can 
impress the true, serious academic character of our campus upon the clods who want to 
shut us down. I personally vow to not only wear a pinstripe suit and tie, but also to regularly 
imbibe of Chivas Regal in my effort to clean up our campus image. 

To gain a further measure of respectability, I would urge that we reinstate ROTC on 
campus. Who would fill the ROTC programs? Clones of course. With the biological 
capabilities on this campus we could produce acres of clones, enough to meet any ROTC 
quotas. We could also solve any embarassing enrollment problems. In essence, I’m 
proposing that cloning legions of drooling apes might be the key to restoring public 
confidence in the traditional academic excellence of UCSC. We can and must gain 
respectability in order to compete effectively with other campuses for new enrollments. 

Other issues—If Jarvis I] passes and they try to hit us for tuition, where will I be? Not 
sitting in some committee meeting bickering over rules of procedure, no siree! I will be 
slashing my wrists in front of the Chancellor’s office in symbolic protest. 

I will also be the first to publically burn my tuition notice, upon which, I fully intend to 
rigorously rub the ashes into my scalp. Additionally, I would refuse to rule out the option of 
using nuclear weapons, if needed be, to protect our vital interests on this issue of such 
grave importance. 

In conclusion, this position does have serious, if yet unexamined potential. However, it 
requires that solemn and clear minded thought govern its actions. Student government can - 
work for you! 


